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Dr. Reese Meets Bishop Gregoris Aglipay, 
Head of Independent Church, Philippines 


Free religious movement has three million members 


WO DAYS in a city are not sufficient 

to enable one to form an adequate 
opinion. Nevertheless, I must record that 
Shanghai is an “international nightmare.” 

We arrived on Christmas Eve. The 
city was full of people of all races, many 
of whom had come in solely for a wild 
celebration. Soldiers, who happened to be 
British, were at their worst. Nanking— 
Bubbling Well Road—was the scene of 
their outrages. They rode rickshas and 
refused to pay; then, when the coolies 
protested, the soldiers turned the rickshas 
over and beat the coolies with sticks. The 
police of Chicago would not allow a dog 
to be treated as are the coolies in 
Shanghai. Nations that allow their “rep- 
resentatives” and citizens in foreign coun- 
tries to act as they do in Shanghai lack 
mentality, not to say humanity, in their 
governing bodies. I can find no words 
adequate to express my feeling of sym- 
pathy for the coolie—especially for the 
ricksha men of Shanghai. Nothing is 
surer than that China will drive the 
foreigner into the ocean. Gunboats are 
powerless to keep back the rising spirit 
of revolution. But expelling the rule of 
the foreigner will be only a _ beginning. 
The Chinese Government must not be satis- 
fied with political reforms alone; they 
need economie reforms also. The _ in- 
dividualistiec theories of the West are not 
competent to redeem China. Wholesome 
co-operative processes are necessary. 


% 


On the ship from Shanghai to Hong- 
kong, we had tea with a young Filipino 
and his bride. The bride is the daughter 
of Dr. Galicano Apacible, who resigned 
as Secretary of Agriculture during the 
régime of General Leonard Wood. She 
told me how her father was chairman of 
a revolutionary committee back in the 
days of Spanish control of the Islands. 
For some time he worked from Hongkong, 
shipping munition to the Philippines. 
Once he hid Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who was a 
personal friend. Both were doctors of 
medicine. The bride is a true daughter 
of the father’s revolutionary spirit. She 
likes politics and grows eloquent over 
woman suffrage. The husband is a clean- 
eut real-estate man. He is young, and 
has somewhat old-fashioned ideas about 
women. I told him his wife would soon 
have him carrying a banner in a suffrage 
parade. She will, too. 

Another day we had tea with Marquis 
M. Hochisuka of Japan, who specializes 
in birds. He was educated in Europe. 
He is a gentlemanly fellow of fine texture, 
but unfortunately more interested in birds 
than in people. Still, I grant that our 
feathered friends should have proper 
attention. 

To my surprise I found Hongkong a 
charming city on a beautiful island. The 
time there was all too short. 

Having previously run into the floating 


university, and having heard and read 
much of it, we were glad of an oppor- 
tunity to meet the President, Professor 
Greenbie, who had gone on ahead to form 
contacts. In Hongkong we had dinner 
with him. He has made a special study 
of the East, having written at least two 
books on the subject. He has a great 
fund of information about China and 
Japan. Nevertheless, he seems to me to 
get lost in the shrubbery, and so fails to 
hear the sound of the wind in the mul- 
berry trees. 


PY) 
As we sailed from Hongkong, I learned 
that “Pussyfoot” Johnson was aboard. 


Immediately I sought him out. He was 
on the way to the Philippines, where I 
later learned his press agents had pre- 
ceded him. He said the prohibition forces 
of India are co-operating splendidly. He 
commended the Brahmo Somaj as being 
“as dry as I am.” He is a rather quiet 
fellow of temperate habits. Before part- 
ing he treated me—to spearmint! 

But the matter of chief interest for this 
letter is the story of the Philippine visit. 
Upon arriving in Manila, we went to the 
Manila Hotel, which seems to be the head- 


quarters for the ‘Americanos’ in the 
Philippines. We arrived New Year’s 
morning. From all reports, New Year’s 


Eve was properly celebrated. Our brief 
experience in both Manila and out in the 
country was altogether favorable to the 
Filipinos. They are a worthy people, and 
not at all fairly represented in “The Isles 
of Fear.” 

I was especially interested in meeting 
3ishop Gregoris Aglipay, founder and 
head of the Independent Chureh of the 
Philippines. He is a stalwart old man, 
nearly eighty. He was a General in the 
Philippine reyolution against Spain and 
also in the war with the United States. 
In the war with the United States, he 
was one of the few generals not captured. 
A reward of $25,000 was put on his eap- 
ture; but his fellow countrymen loved him 
better than they did money, so no one 
would give information as to his where- 
abouts. After being approached by former 
schoolmates and being told of the futility 
of further resistance, he gave himself up, 
swore allegiance to America, and settled 
down to a peaceful and fruitful life. 

The interpreter of our extended conver- 
sations was Jahelo de Los Reyes, a young 
priest of the Independent Church, son of 
the Senator who coined the phrase “Im- 
mediate Independence.” 

After a suitable exchange of tobacco, 
in which I gained a quantity of cigars, 
which I never use, the Bishop supplied 
me with books, pamphlets, and auto- 
graphed photos of himself both as a 
Bishop and as a General. 

The Bishop then inquired if I should 
like to drive about the city. I replied 
that I preferred to talk with him. He, 
being a man of action, suggested that we 
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talk while riding. That seemed a reason- 
able compromise; so after further ex- 
change of tobacco, we started. First we 
called to see Aguinaldo. Aguinaldo is a 
long-time friend and coworker of the 
Bishop. Unfortunately, he was out, and 
I did not get to see him. But I was much 
interested in the picture of the clean-cut, 
young school-teacher that hung on the 
wall of the Bishop’s office. My mind 
leaped back to the days of the war with 
the Philippines, when I, as a small boy 
filled with war-time propaganda, supposed 
Aguinaldo to be a sort of wild man, a 
savage. In truth he was a young, ideal- 
istic school-teacher fighting for the liberty 
of his people. 

Next we called on Don F. Buencamino, 
who was Secretary of State for the Re- 
public of the Philippines that had a short 
life between the going of the Spaniards 
and the coming of the Americans. The 
old man, who is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Church, greeted us cordially. I 
told him I was glad to meet a man who 
had grown old in the service of liberty. 
He replied that he got his ideas of lib- 
erty from the American Constitution. 
(My, how I wish Americans would study 
the Constitution!) He then added that 
liberty has its dangers. I suggested that 
liberty, however, is a prerequisite to all 
things worth while. He agreed. 

A question, said he, was bothering him. 
Would I, from my “superior wisdom,” 
answer it? Assuring him that I sat at 
his feet, I asked for the question. It was 
this: Since America is a country of 
science and learning, why are there so 
many Christian denominations, and do 
they worship different gods or only the 
same god in different ways? I replied 
that the great mass of people in America, 
like those of all other countries, are 
neither scientific nor learned, and that 
their understanding of deity is altogether 
inadequate. 


DS.) 
Miss Mayo, he said, had done the 
Islands a great injustice. He wants 


America to hold the Islands another ten 
years. The reason he does not want im- 
mediate freedom is that the Catholic 
Church would control at present. He 
thinks that within ten years the Inde- 
pendent Church will gain control. In this 
respect, he is much more conservative 
than the young generation of intellectuals 
and the old generation of revolutionists. 
Moreover, “Al” and I do not agree with 
him. After an exchange of tobacco, we 
departed. (My pockets were bulging with 
cigars; but later I found them useful, in 
negotiations with hotel clerks and ship 
pursers. ) 

We then went to the monument marking 
“the battle-cry of liberty.” On the way 
the Bishop explained why he started the 
Independent Church. To me his reason 
seemed sound. He thought the Catholic 
Church was alien and artificial, and that 
the islands should have a church that 
really grew out of their life and aspira- 
tions. As we approached the monument, 
he explained that he inaugurated the In- 
dependent Church by conducting Mass on 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Toleration in Maryland 


Setting forth the facts as they were 


HILE some things are uncertain, the 

main facts respecting religious tolera- 
tion in Maryland are perfectly clear. The 
record is brief, but decisive. And the 
facts give no support whatever to the 
Catholic claims, which, however, have 
been made by ecclesiastics as broad and 
eminent as Cardinal Gibbons. 

The first Lord Baltimore (George Cal- 
vert) was under suspicion when he ob- 
tained the Charter (1632), having left 
his inherited faith for Rome. He natur- 
ally had to promise protection to Prot- 
estants, for otherwise, the English Govern- 
ment would not have granted his request. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the Charter expressly provided 
that all the churches thereunder organ- 
ized must be “consecrated according to 
the ecclesiastical laws” of England; that 
is, they must be Anglican or Hpiscopal 
churches. Surely here was no hint of 
toleration in that provision ! 


+ 


Two important facts must here be kept 
in mind: (1) Two Catholic priests (More 
and White) were early in the Colony, 
but they had nothing to do with the pas- 
sage of the so-called Act of Toleration 
(1649). A later Lord Baltimore, in 1642, 
called back to England a Jesuit who was 
disturbing the Protestants. No priest of 
Rome, from the first settlement of Mary- 
land to the present day, has ever advo- 
cated complete religious freedom in that 
community. 

(2) The Colony needed settlers, not 
only from the Mother Country, but also 
from the American Colonies, to the north 
and to the south. To attract these people 
(Protestants), it was necessary to make 
it clear that their faith would be re- 
spected. The second Lord Baltimore 
(Cecil) had to so promise before English- 
men would emigrate to the new land. 
And his son, Charles, writing in 1678, 
frankly admitted that otherwise “this 
province would never have been planted.” 

The passage of the Act (1649) was the 
work of laymen. The initiative began in 
England among Protestants, not in Mary- 
land among Catholics. .Those were the 
days of Cromwell. No Catholic priest sug- 
gested or secured its adoption. It did not 
emanate from Rome. It did not represent 
papal policy, then or now. No Catholic 
ecclesiastic in those days commended it. 

The Act does not represent a movement 
in behalf of religious liberty, as we now 
understand these terms. Its provisions 


JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER 


The careful statement of the his- 
toric facts about so-called toleration in 
Maryland is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and no one, we think, knows 
this field better than Dr. Crooker. The 
article was written on our invitation 
in response to requests from readers 
whose interest was aroused by an edi- 
torial published February 7, entitled 
““‘Toleration’ in Maryland.” 


plainly show that it was chiefly protec- 
tive of Catholic beliefs and practices. It 
provides that denial of the Trinity be 
punished by death, while severe penalties 
were imposed upon those who spoke re- 
proachfully of the Virgin Mary. Such 
language does not describe toleration! 
Nothing in the practice or legislation of 
any New England Colony was as intol- 
erant as the provisions of this Act. The 
people of Plymouth Colony were then 
practicing a spirit of toleration such as 
nowhere appears in this document. 
Whatever the merits of this Act may 
have been, Catholics are not entitled to 


claim it as exclusively their own. In 
1642, Father More declared: “The greater 
part [of the settlers] were heretics.” 


Therefore, it is not true, as Cardinal Gib- 
bons contended, that Maryland was then 
chiefly “a Colony of British Catholics.” 
When the Act was passed, a majority of 
the inhabitants were Protestants. What 
evidence we have, indicates that half of 
the Council of sixteen members were Prot- 
estants, while the Governor at that time, 
Captain William Stone, was a Protestant. 
The local Protestants came to feel that 
the Act, more favorable to Romanists than 
to Reformers, worked to their injury, and 
they secured its repeal im 1654. But after 
four years (1658) the London Commis- 
sion re-established it; this action, how- 
ever, was the work, not of Catholics, but 
of Protestants. ; 

The assertion commonly made by 
Catholic writers that this Act was the 
beginning of toleration in America and 
that religious freedom in our land has been 
the direct product of the action of those 
Maryland Catholics, is absolutely without 
any basis in the facts of history. Before 
this date (1649), Roger Williams had 
taken his noble stand in Providence Plan- 
tation; and in building a Commonwealth 
on the principles of religious freedom, he 
had no help from Maryland. They could 
not have helped him, because they were 
not themselves tolerant. 

The Quakers and Baptists, in demand- 


ing soul-liberty in all American Colonies, 
and William Penn in founding Pennsyl- 
vania, did not borrow this great principle 
from Maryland Catholics, because they 
did not have it to lend. Nor did John 
Wise in Massachusetts; nor did Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison later in 
Virginia. Not until long after religious 
liberty had been embedded in our Federal 
Constitution did any Catholic Bishop ever 
appeal to this Act as the source of Ameri- 
can toleration. And, however much eccle- 
siastics may applaud toleration in the 
United States, it is not a policy in vogue 
at the Vatican; and nowhere on earth do 
representatives of the Papacy plead for 
freedom and progress in religion or lead 
in movements of friendly co-operation 
among churches in general. 


+ 


In the Constitutional Convention (1787), 
it was not a Marylander, but a member 
from South Carolina—General Charles C. 
Pinckney (an JHpiscopalian)—who pre- 
sented the statement which went into that 
document, as Section 3 of Article VI, 
which reads as follows: “No religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” Moreover, Maryland was 
not among the several Colonies which hesi- 
tated or refused to adopt the Federal 
Constitution, largely on account of its lack 
of sufficient protection for religious lib- 
erty, such as North Carolina and Rhode 
Island. Nor did the people of Maryland 
take a conspicuous part in securing the 
first amendment (1791), which contains 
their words: ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” and 
which secured the absolute separation of 
Chureh and State, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. .In this con- 
nection, it ought to be stated that Mary- 
land has been one of the few American 
Commonwealths that long violated the 
spirit of our civic institutions by dis- 
qualifying atheists from holding office. 

Without any intent to belittle the State 
or ignore the substantial contributions of 
its people to our national life, it is a fact 
that Maryland has not been a seed-plot 
of religious toleration. When we call the 
roll of the great American apostles of 
religious liberty—Roger Williams, Wil- 
liam Penn, John Wise, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Channing, and others—we 
do not find the name of any conspicuous 
leader in this great cause among the 
citizens of Maryland. 
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Bishop Berkeley and 
American Thought 


Two hundred years ago, in a battered ship, this remarkable 
man sailed up Narragansett Bay, and made a 
spiritual contribution to this country 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


N the twenty-second day of January, 

1729, a battered Bnglish ship rounded 
Brenton’s Point and sailed up Narragansett 
Bay into Newport Harbor in the Colony 
of Rhode Island. The voyage had been 
unusually long and stormy. The ship had 
left its home port in England on the 
seventeenth of September, and after a 
voyage of eighteen weeks had reached its 
destination in America. Among its pas- 
sengers there was a distinguished clergy- 
man, thinker, idealist, and dreamer— 
George Berkeley. 

The coming of Bishop Berkeley to 
America was an event of real importance 
in the intellectual life of America, and for 
the past two hundred years American 
thought has been influenced because the 
distinguished philosopher made his home 
for three years on these shores. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give a biography of Berkeley, but we 
must know something of the man and his 
background to understand the value of his 
work. 


An Trish-Englishman 


Berkeley was one of those strange, 
anomalous people—an Englishman from 
Ireland. Most of Ireland’s great men 
have been HEnglishmen, and many great 
Englishmen have been Irishmen by birth, 
The temptation is very strong here to phi- 
losophize: but let us attend to Berkeley. 
He was born in Killerin, County Kilkenny. 
Ireland, March 12, 1684. As a boy he at- 
tended the old Kilkenny grammar school, 
the same school where three other Irish- 
Wnglish, English-Irishmen, Swift, Con- 
greve, and Farquhar, received their early 
education. While Swift was older than 
Berkeley, there is but little doubt that 
in later years the brilliant Dean of St. 
Patrick’s exercised considerable influence 
over the mind of the idealist philosopher. 

At the age of fifteen, Berkeley entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, and remained 
there a student until he became a fellow 
in 1707, and his whole stay at the col- 
lege covered a period of thirteen years. 
Berkeley’s college career was at a time 
when the world’s thinking was under- 
going a radical and rapid change. The 
medieval scholasticism was in its death- 
throes. Locke, Descartes, and Malebranche 
were teaching a new philosophy, and the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton were to 
lead to a new heaven and a new earth 
in the realm of physical science. The 
alert mind of Berkeley eagerly responded 
to the intellectual stimulus of the time, 
and in the year 1709 he published his 
“Essay of a New Theory of Vision.” Two 
other books soon followed, “A Treatise on 
the Principles of Human Knowledge,” and 
“Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous.” 


Immediately the young philosopher  be- 
came internationally famous. 
Locke had set forth his materialistic 


philosophy of “matter as the material of 
the mind.” The brilliant young Berkeley 
refuted Locke by declaring that matter does 
not exist except through our sensations. 
“The world which we see and touch is 
not an abstract, independent substance, of 
which the conscious may be an effect, but 
is the very world presented to our senses 
and depends for its-actuality on being 
perceived.” 

The effect of Berkeley’s teaching was 
far-reaching. Challenging the philosophy 
of Locke, his theory in turn was chal- 
lenged by David Hume, and in these old 
controversies we see the beginning of our 


present discussion between theists and 
humanists. Hegel and the German ideal- 


istic philosophers undoubtedly owed much 
to Berkeley, and Kant openly acknowl- 
edged his debt. In France, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau felt the spell of Berkeley. The 
Christian Science movement in America 
had its roots in Berkeley’s philosophy, and 
Mark Twain’s clever saying of criticism 
of Christian Science was first expressed 
by Lord Byron’s criticism of Berkeley: 


When Bishop Berkeley 
matter, ; 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said. 


said there was no 


A critical study of Berkeley will show, 
however, that he did ndt teach that matter 
has no perceived existence. 

In the year 1713 he obtained a leave of 
absence from Trinity and went to Lon- 
don, where, under the wings of Swift and 
Steele, two other Irish-Englishmen, he 
soon found himself the lion of the hour. 
His wit, learning, and originality stood 
him in good turn, and his friendship with 
Addison and Pope opened the doors of the 
best society, and even the attention of 
the King was turned toward him. While 
the thinkers and the learned valued him 
for his worth, high society welcomed him 
for his charming personality, and the pro- 
gressive thinkers felt the inspiration of 
his idealism. 


Swift and Steele 


A journey to France and Italy, with 
contact with some of the leading men of 
those countries, broadened him. On his 
return, the King appointed him Dean of 
Derry, one of the most lucrative eccle- 
siastical positions in the English Church, 
carrying with it a salary of eleven thou- 
sand pounds. But this man was a _ phi- 
lanthropist and a dreamer, and ever and 
anon there came from the English Colonies 
over the seas the story of the Red Men 
of the forest living in heathenism and 
savagery, and, like John Eliot and Thomas 
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Coram, he felt the call to do something 
for the uplift and conversion of the 
Indians. At length his plans took form, 
and he proposed to go to America and 
establish a college where bright Indian 
boys might be educated and form a native 
clergy who would minister to their own 
people. 

Again he went to London with a letter 
from Swift, in which the latter wrote, 
“to introduce an absolute philosopher with 
regard to money, titles, and power, who 
for three years past has been struck with 
the romantic notion by founding by a 
charter from the Crown, a colony in the 
Bermudas for the civilization of America, 
where he exorbitantly proposes a whole 
hundred pounds for himself as its head, 
and whose heart will break if his deanery 
be not for this purpose taken from him.” 


The New World 


It is said that his proposition was an 
unsoluble mystery to the King, who was 
constantly besieged by candidates for rich 
livings, but never before had he found any 
man who wanted to surrender one for a 
smaller salary. Interesting Sir Robert 
Walpole and other prominent men in poli- 
tical circles, Berkeley at length was suc- 
cessful in getting the House of Commons 
to vote 20,000 pounds to endow his pro- 
jected college. It now seemed to him that 
the big thing of his life was to be ac- 
complished, and looking to America as his 
promised land he wrote that poem, 
“Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts 
and Learning in America,” in which occur 
the immortal lines: 
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Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


One wonders why he came to Newport 
to found a college in Bermuda. It would 
seem that he had several reasons. First, 
he wanted to get the atmosphere of the 
New World, so different from that of old, 
sophisticated Europe. Again, he evidently 
expected to get some first-hand knowledge 
of the Indians, of whom there was still a 
considerable remnant in Rhode Island. 
He also had the idea of founding a society 
of independent thinkers who would under 
his leadership bring about a new intellec- 
tual renaissance. 

One thing which evidently much sur- 
prised him was the great religious toler- 
ance found even in that early day in 
America. On April 24, 1729, he wrote to 
a friend in Dublin: “Here are four sorts 
of Anabaptists (Baptists), besides Presby- 
terians, Quakers, Independents (Congre- 
gationalists), and many of no profession 
at all. Notwithstanding so many differ- 
ences, here are fewer quarrels about reli- 
gion than elsewhere, the people living 
peaceably with their neighbors of what- 
ever persuasion.” From all that we can 
learn, Berkeley was a “broad churchman” 
for his time. 

He soon made for himself a country 
home in what is now the town of Middle- 
town, R.I., just north of Newport. He 
named his place Whitehall, and here, with 
his charming young wife, whom he had 
married just before sailing to America, 


a 
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he lived a romantic life as an English 
country gentleman, anticipating by more 
than a century the colony of millionaires 
and notables who were to build palatial 
homes along these same shores. 

About a mile and a half from his house, 
amid the Hanging Rocks, he utilized a 
natural alcove as a study, the site of 
which is still shown to visitors. Finding 
a group of independent thinkers, he es- 
tablished a group which may be likened 
to the Brook Farm of the next-century, 
and, no doubt, had there been a more con- 
genial atmosphere in the _ eighteenth- 
eentury Puritan New England, we should 
.. have had something akin to the West Rox- 
bury group. As it was, the later Tran- 
scendentalism of the nineteenth century 
was but the blossoming of the Rhode 
Island seed-time. 


His Cultural Influence 


He quickly identified himself with the 
local English Church, and it is safe to say 
| that the Episcopal Church in America 
owes a great debt to Berkeley in removing 
the Puritan prejudice, which had been in- 
tensified by a century of separation from 
the Old Country. While here, he officiated 
in Trinity Church in Newport, where 
visitors are still shown interesting memo- 
rials connected with his ministry. The 
church records of that date mention the 
marriages and baptisms which he per- 
formed. In an entry dated September 21, 
1729, one may read, “Henry Barclay, son 
of Dean Barclay, was baptized by his 
father and received into the church.” 
This entry gives a bit of information con- 
cerning the pronunciation of his name, 
which an old book says should be 
“Baarkly.” According to the usages of his 
day, his name was also spelled Berkley and 
Berkeley. The latter spelling seems to be 
eorrect. Incidentally, Berkeley also bap- 
tized three of his Negroes, ‘‘Philip, 
Anthony, and Agnes Berkeley,” an event 
of more significance than appears on the 
face of the record, since Newport was the 
center of the New England slave trade, 
and even then there were doubts as to 
whether or not Negroes were human 
beings. : 

An influence which cannot be measured, 
or eyen known, resulted in Berkeley’s in- 
terest in the American clergy. He made 
himself an unofficial bishop of the min- 
istry of all denominations, endeavoring to 
give the best that he had for the improve- 
ment and spiritual stimulation of all. His 
house was a Mecca for the New England 
ministers, and, while many had little sym- 
pathy with his views, the keen-minded 
Puritan ministers recognized that here 
was a man out of the ordinary who had 
the interest of mankind at heart. 

Even the great Jonathan Edwards was 
interested in him, but there is no evidence 
that the New England divine profited in 
the least by this contact. The cultural 
influence of Berkeley was especially felt 
in Newport and vicinity. Into the some- 
what barren esthetic life of the colony 
he brought books, a knowledge of Euro- 
pean architecture, the results of his ob- 
servations in France and Italy, and a 
taste for landscape gardening. Also came 
with him Smibert, the portrait painter, to 
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preserve on the canvas the likenesses of 
the colonial gentlemen and dames. 

Berkeley’s literary activities during his 
residence in Rhode Island were great. 
Here he wrote ‘‘Alciphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher,” the purport of which was 
to combat free-thinking ; yet so broad was 
Berkeley that he introduces no small 
argument for mutual religious tolerance. 
Euphranor, the Christian protagonist, 
affirms that all he desires is to know the 
tenets of his opponents; while Lysicles, 
the free-thinker, says, ‘Everyone hath his 
own way of thinking; and it is as impos- 
sible for me to adopt another man’s as to 
make his complexion and features mine.” 
We find these dialogues written in an easy 
whimsical style, replete with sophistry, 
their whole philosophy really summed up 
in the statement, “How unaccountable it 
is that men so easy to confute should yet 
be so difficult to convince,” an observation 
which still holds good. 

His ‘Maxims Concerning Patriotism’ 
have a startling likeness to the “Sayings 
of Poor Richard,” published by Franklin 
a generation later, and there is every in- 
dication that the great American found 
Berkeley a rich mine of suggestion. 
Further, the sound political philosophy of 
the Englishman was embodied in the 
political genius of the American revolu- 
tionists of 1776. : 

Although out of place here, mention 
may be made of the inconsistent faith of 
this non-materialist philosopher in the 
medicinal virtues of tar-water, of which 
he says, “I do not say it is a panacea, I 
only suspect it to be so.” 
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After three years on this continent, he 
returned to England, and, through the 
favor of good Queen Caroline, became the 
Bishop of Cloyne. The British politicians, 
having seen him safely on this side of the 
seas, saw to it that the money promised 
for his college for the Indians never mate- 
rialized, but on his return to Ireland he 
did what so few office-holding Englishmen 
of his day ever did for Ireland, that is, 
made a genuine attempt to alleviate the 
miserable condition of the Irish peasantry 
by writing a book which has been called 
the forerunner of Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations.” 

We still have some visible results of 
his activities, while here, in such things 
as the Redwood Library, which is the out- 
growth of his Philosophical Society founded 
in the year 1730. His Newport estate 
went to enrich Yale College. His fine 
library, which he gave to Harvard Col- 
lege, was burned in the fire that destroyed 
old Harvard Hall; and in the old New- 
port churchyard is the grave of his infant 
daughter. 

When in 1735 that part of the town of 
Dighton, Mass., which was on the east 
side of the Taunton River was detached 
and incorporated as a separate township, 
it was named Berkley in honor of the 
clergyman-philosopher who had so lately 
dwelt in an adjacent colony. 

Studying his life and the history of 
American thinking, one is deeply im- 
pressed by the wonderful influence that 
his brief residence of three years had on 
our intellectual, religious, and political 
life. 


Through the Church School 


HDWIN FAIRLEY 
Associate Secretary Department Religious Hducation 


NE of the best ways to build up new 

churches and to hearten old ones is 
through a vigorous pressing of the program 
of religious education. Of the three 
churches in the founding of which I have 
had a hand, two grew out of religious 
schools, and I have had frequent occasion 
to see families brought to an interest in 
the church through their children. My 
purpose in this article is to urge the mak- 
ing of education one of our primary 
objectives. 

When we seek to enter new communities, 
let us select a trained worker in religious 
education to go there, set up a modern 
school with a good course of study, gather 
in the children, and begin to teach them 
rational religion. We already have a 
course of study which is as good as any 
in America, which can be supplemented to 
fit the varying problems of the group. If 
experience is worth anything, it would not 
be long before a parents’ group would be 
called for, and Alliance, League, and 
church would follow in due time. There 
are many fields which we could enter at 
once, especially in the rapidly growing 
suburbs of our large cities. I think I 
could name several at the present time. 

Then an educational campaign could be 
used to hearten old established churches. 


New families can be recruited to our forces 
through their children almost more easily 
than in any other way. Make the existing 
school as good as it can be made. Have a 
good meal ready, and then ring the dinner 
bell. Go after new children—they are all 
about us unchurched—and try, resolutely 
and persistently, to win them. Once in 
the school, make them welcome, provide 
them with attractive activities, and teach 
them some liberal, rational religion. Be- 
fore long, parents will be interested and 
you will have a growing church. 

But all this depends upon the church’s 
recognition of the central position of edu- 
cation in its program. I have heard of a 
prominent minister, not of our ilk, who 
had not visited his church school in three 
years. But his attitude is symptomatic. 
Most parishes need a new point of view, 
a re-thinking of their problems. If we 
could conceive of our whole task as edu- 
cational, the gain would be great. The 
present departmental organization of our 
churches results in a scattering of energies 
and a multiplicity of objectives. The 
Church, the Alliance, the League, the 
Y. P. R. U., and the church school, each 
pursues its goal with little thought of 
what the others are doing or planning. 
Under this system the school comes to be 
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a comparatively unimportant part of the 
church’s machinery. If we could conceive 
of religious education as a primary task 
of the church and bend all our energies to 
that end, the results would surprise us. 
It is a crime for a church school to be 
smaller than it might be; but who is the 
criminal who is responsible? What a de- 
light it would be if in all our churches 
there were waiting lists of competent 
people who were willing to serve in the 
church school! But is not the educational 
task of the church a challenge to our 
loyalties and our services? 

I said a while back that the primary 
task of the church is educational. What 
we are aiming at in the liberal churches 
is to change the mind sets of people and 
to get newer and better ideas at work. 
To accomplish this, what method is better 
than the method of education? If religious 
education were our primary function and 
if we were all united in trying to discharge 
that function, we might accomplish some 
desirable ends. 

We might get a new sense of authority 
which would be acceptable to the modern 
scientific mind. Why should I do the 
right? What is the right? Old authorities 
are passing. We used to buttress our faith 
on the Bible with its “Thus saith the 
Lord,” or on the church with its “Thus 
saith the Lord’; but these no longer 
satisfy. We need to restate our doctrine 
of authority, our sense of right and wrong, 
in social terms. What does the “common 
sense of most” declare? This new sense 
of authority is coming all around us. 
Let’s get it into our educational program. 

A combined educational program would 
give us new light on the perplexing prob- 
lem of the relation of the individual to 
the group. Where does liberty end? What 
social controls are legitimate and de- 
sirable? As I write, New York City is 
wrestling hard with its traffic problems; 
and the individual, driver or walker, is 
coming to feel that some form of social 
control is imperative. The jay-walker and 
the jay-driver are both doomed. In our 
facing of Prohibition, too, we need to de- 
cide on the apparently conflicting claims 
of the individual and of the group. That 
we have not solved it is evident. Is there 
any way other than the way of education 
whereby we can solve it? Again, what 
should be the rule of life in our use of 
property, in our personal expenditures, in 
our attitude toward industry, and all the 
rest of the confusing problems of modern 
life? Can anything but religious education 
answer these questions? 

With a united educational front we could 
address ourselves to other problems. Has 
the church a right to an opinion on peace 
pacts, and cruiser bills, and military train- 
ing in publie schools, and protective tariffs, 
and public ownership of public utilities, 
and old-age pensions? or should it confine 
itself to the simple gospel, as I have heard 
two Congressmen declare recently ? 

With our united educational front, we 
could even tackle the problem of sex edu- 
cation now so woefully and disastrously 
neglected. Who better than the church 
could formulate principles and practices 
in this field? What moral precepts should 
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we teach? What should we say about 
marriage and divorce? What attitude 
should we take toward birth-control? 
Sometimes the vision rises of a world 
transformed, of children growing up in- 
telligent and unafraid, of industry human- 
ized, all sharing in its benefits, of races 
living beside each other and still loving 
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each other, of peace enthroned, of neigh- 
borly kindness reigning everywhere; and 
the vision is begotten of a profound belief 
in the value of human personality and the 
possibility of training, educating it to 
achieve these divine ends. 
shall be” when the church realizes and 
fulfills its great function of education. 


Bishop Boros Writes First Letter 
To His Churches in Transylvania 


ISHOP GEORGE BOROS, the distin- 

guished leader of the Transylvanian 
Unitarian churches, gives counsel appro- 
priate to the American churches in the 
first pastoral letter which he has addressed 
to his people since his consecration last 
November. The communication is issued 
at Cluj-Kolozsvar and, in slightly abbrevi- 
ated form, is as follows: 


IN THE NAME OF THE ONLY Gop! 


The Circular of the new Bishop to all 
Pastors, Teachers, Song Leaders, Officials, 
and Cownselors: 


My dear, honorable Brethren: 


The General Council of the Synod of our 
Church, in the name and by the spiritual 
guidance of God, elected me May 20, 1928, 
to be the Bishop, and on November 18 in 
the same year graciously initiated me into 
the Chair and gave me Ordination. 

My first words and pastoral greetings 
go to you, my dear and most honored as- 
sociates, because it depends upon you that 
my yoke shall be a delightful as well as 
a heavy one. Our prophet, Jeremiah, 
found it necessary to put the yoke upon 
his shoulders and, through this act, to 
show his people approaching and threaten- 
ing dangers. I mention to you the weight 
of my yoke only because I should like to 
share its delights with you, too, which can 
happen only if everyone takes his share of 
the burden and earries it. 

The minutes of the General Council will 
show in full my working program as 
Bishop. In my present letter, I submit the 
following desires and wishes: 

1. Everyone should execute the duties of 
his. office with proper self-criticism and 
with full, sincere devotion, but no one 
should be satisfied until he does something 
more. The impulsive power of the love 
of the cause will lighten the burden of 
duties. 

2. I should like to see the realization of 
the long-prevailing publie opinion about the 
harmony of Unitarians, and about the 
great understanding and mutual esteem 
toward each other which exist among 
them. I wish that everyone shall be un- 
shakable in his faith, and that he shall 
show with his own life that the Unitarian 
religion deserves honor and respect, and is 
a worthy one to follow. Because in our 
country there are many who seek a re- 
vitalizing of the religious life—since they 
regard the old as outgrown—every good 
Unitarian should be an apostle and should 
christen the nearing souls with the fire 
of the Holy Ghost and with the refreshing 
water from the well of faith. I rejoice 
in the increase in the followers of our 
Church and am certain that our increase 


would be multiplied if our apostolic dili- 
gence were greater and if we would seek 
out those who wander aimlessly. 

3. Because good examples never fail in 
their effect, I advise every Brother to 
whom my letter arrives that he shall live 
a clean, irreproachable moral life. Please 
be one with me in understanding that the 
use of alcoholic beverages leads our people 
and everybody to moral and financial ruin. 
I should not like to have one of our inner 
men or any Brethren give me cause to use 
something beside general advice. 

4. Our youth is the garden of our 
Church. What we put into the heart of 
a youth, what we plant in his soul, that 
will come out at the time of the harvest. 
The teachers, pastors, school-masters, pro- 
fessors, and counselors, as well as the 
parents, could secure faithful, enthusi- 
astie, sacrificing, and self-reliant Unita- 
rians for the Church. I beg my Brethren 
to see a potential Brassai, Moses Berde, 
Kriza, or Flora Kozma Perczel in every 
youth, The teacher should make the sehool 
attractive; the pastor the church. We 
should not permit youth, because of our- 
selves, to turn its back first on the school 
and then on the church. We should love 
youth; we should feel with it; we should 
live for it. We should organize the young 
people ; let them feel that they are already 
important factors 
What a great impetus it gives to the 
divine service if the songs of youth fill 
the church ! 

5. I beg that everybody shall seek to 
promote a neighborly spirit among the as- 
semblies, and that the increase of welfare 
shall be our chief aim. 

6. Among our Brethren the financial 
status of our Church is well known. We 
are impoverished. The zealous giver is 
blessed of God. I should like it if all our 
men could say: Our people praise God 
with sacrifices. But I should like it still 
better if our laical Brethren would help us 
out by saving our schools, even through 
self-sacrifice. Our worldly chief council- 
men are the pillars of the Church. In the 
unhappy past, lo, twelve brave men saved 
our Church from extinction! Now the 
worldly chief councilmen number more 
than two hundred. If everyone would ac- 
cept 1,000 lei as obligatory, and above this 
as much as his income will permit, with 
more than half a million leis we could make 
secure the existence of our schools. The 
church people have done their part this 
year and also have promised it for the 
future. We also shall be harmonious in 
the just and proportionate sacrifices. 

7. I especially warn my pastor-brothers, 
and all of our Unitarian Brethren, that 
they avoid—and warn others from—the 
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influence of sects. If they would give a con- 
structive principle—if that mysticism with 
which they wish to attract would fit our 
people’s spirit—I would not speak against 
it. But the construction of our souls re- 
quires the spirit of freedom, enlightenment, 
and self-reliant convictions. Transylvani- 
anism and Unitarianism are twins. Who 
spoils the one ruins the other, and under- 
mines the glory with which Francis 
David’s name has shone before the world 
‘for four hundred years. 

8. Our race, the Szekely-Hungarian race, 
is blessed of God. It is endowed with 
brains, noble feeling, and courage, and 
with love for the clean and beautiful life. 
We shall preserve these inherited treasures 
with proud determination. 

9. I am filled with pride because the 
life of our societies becomes constantly 
stronger, even in the smallest villages. Be- 
cause of these increasing associations, I 
expect the further progress of our public 


EOPLE should be narrow-minded, not 

in the sense of being bigoted, but in 
choosing from a wide variety of interests 
the one thing upon which it is most worth 
while to concentrate. Prof. Harold E. B. 
Speight of Dartmouth College thus coun- 
seled the young people of the second an- 
nual Unitarian Intercollegiate Conference 
in his sermon before them on “Living 
With a Purpose.” The conference met at 
the Unitarian Church and parish house in 
Peterboro, N.H., February 16 and 17, with 
forty delegates from twelve colleges and 
universities in attendance. 

The theme of the conference was “Our 
Responsibility Toward Ourselves.” Evy- 
erett M. Baker, worker with students at 
Mt. Vernon Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and himself a Dartmouth 
graduate in 1923, gave direction to the 
line of thought in the opening talk on 
“Life’s Objectives.” These consist in part 
of a cause bigger than one’s self to devote 
one’s life to, and an ideal of what one 
wants to be and do. 

The discussion following Mr. Baker’s 
talk led naturally into the second topic, 
“What Shall We Demand of Our Life 
Work?’ which was presented by William 
Roger Greeley of Lexington, Mass., archi- 
tect, president of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, a trustee of THe REGISTER, and a 
eouncilor of the Laymen’s League. He 
said: “Whereas we often think that our 
work should give us power and wealth, 
these are not the only considerations. We 
must not ask for a ‘soft job. Our work 
must be something which we love to do, 
presenting a challenge which shall require 
all our powers and which shall all but kill 
us. Through the surmounting of such 
difficulties and the meeting of such a 
challenge in a work we believe in, we 
shall go on from strength to strength.” 
Mr. Greeley asked any of the delegates 
who cared to do so, to tell what careers 
they had chosen. Several responded 
and a variety of interests such as teach- 
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education. Further, our women do a won- 
derful work. Our youth love learning. 
Upon us, their elders, it depends whether 
or not we shall satisfy their thirst for 
learning by the widest distribution of our 
agricultural and social and_ scientific 
knowledge. The pastors and teachers must 
combine and become apostles in making 
the talents entrusted to our keeping truly 
fruitful. 

I beg you to accept these recommenda- 
tions from your Chief Pastor. Think them 
over in your minds, remembering always 
that the protection of our racial inheri- 
tance and the strengthening of our beloved 
Church are holy and compelling duties. 

I have deep faith that my words are not 
cried into a desert, but that for the glory 
of God we shall walk together and shall 
hold together. : 

I am and remain with warm pastoral 
love, 

Groree Boros, Bishop. 


Appraise Yourself and Be “Narrow-Minded” 


Good counsel to young people of second New England 
Intercollegiate Conference and lively 
discussions thereupon 


ing, hotel management, engineering, busi- 
ness, and religious education were de- 
seribed. The discussion was long and 
animated and productive. 

Perey W. Gardner, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, spoke on ‘How 
Shall We Spend our Leisure Time?” He 
felt the important thing is the way persons 
live through their jobs into the lives of 
the people with whom they come in con- 
tact; there is not necessarily a line be- 
tween what they have to do and what they 
want to do, but leisure is the time for en- 
joyment, and is measured by capacity for 
enjoyment. Three essential principles of 
life, he said, are to “live in our jobs, live 
through our jobs to others, and have a 
plan of life which is more than concentra- 
tion on business and which holds a growth 
of interest.” There was also a lively 
discussion of Mr. Gardner’s talk. 

A discussion on “How Can We Use Our 
Environment?’ was led by Rey. Robert 
Raible, minister at Peterboro. Avoidance 
of standardization and the necessity for 
more beauty in one’s surroundings were 
the chief themes considered. 

Dr. Speight led the final discussion, in 
which he summed up the conclusions of 
the conference. 

Although the program of speaking and 
discussion was intensive, a number of 
people availed themselves of the op- 
portunity for an early morning hike. 
Three climbed Mount Monadnock. The 
Historical Society building was opened 
Sunday afternoon especially for the benefit 
of the conference members. A number of 
people also visited the lovely little 
Episcopal Church. 

A great part of the success of the con- 
ference was due to the hospitality of Peter- 
boro and the active interest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raible. The committee in charge of 
the conference, headed by Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper, was enlarged by an Advisory Com- 
mittee representing thirty-two New Eng- 
land colleges and universities. 
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For an Old Pilgrim Church 


Gainsborough, England, Unitarians seek 
aid in lifting debt on new 
chapel 


American Unitarians are being invited 
te aid in perpetuating the memory and 
tradition of the Pilgrim Fathers in Eng- 
land through contributing to the cost of 
the new chapel built by the Unitarian 
congregation at Gainsborough, BHngland, 
historical successor to the old Pilgrim 
church of that place. 

This church was gathered in 1606. Its 
pastor, Rev. John Smith, was in constant 
danger of arrest in Gainsborough, and in 
the winter of 1607-08 he, with some of 
his congregation, moved to Amsterdam, 
Holland. Rev. W. H. Burgess, secretary 
of the English Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, gives reasons for believing that the 
descendants of Smith’s congregation, and 
possibly some people of the other Pilgrim 
church at Scrooby who were left behind, 
shared in the founding of the church to 
which the present Unitarian congregation, 
making the appeal, traces its origin. 

When the era of toleration came, the 
dissenters at Gainsboro met in the house 
of Matthew Coats, the brief indulgence 
of 1672 giving them liberty to meet to- 
gether. After the Toleration Act was 
passed in 1688, they built a chapel. This 
chureh has continued down to the present 
time, its direct representative to-day being 
the Unitarian congregation of Gains- 
borough. 

A few years ago the old chapel became 
so dilapidated that the trustees and con- 
gregation sold it, and with part of the 
proceeds a new site was acquired. A 
church was built in Gainsborough, twenty 
years ago, to the memory of John Robin- 
son, but the Unitarian congregation is the 
historical successor of the original group 
of worshipers and has a closer connection 
with the Pilgrims who sailed in the May- 
flower than any other congregation in 
England. This has been made clear by 
Mr. Burgess. 

The new building of the Gainsborough 
Unitarians, opened June 27, 1928, is a 
suitable, if modest, memorial to the 
original congregation at Gainsborough. 
The exterior design is upon simple lines, 
and in style follows that in vogue when 
the congregation was first formed. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation made a grant of $500; the con- 
gregation, a purely working-class one, 
and one, moreover, whose members have 
suffered severely from the effects of recent 
bad trade and unemployment, has made 
itself responsible for raising $1,250. Other 
donations and a loan have been received ; 
but over one-third of the $13,000 required 
still remains to be raised, or $5,000. 

A layman of the pioneer Pilgrim church 
in America, the First Church, Unitarian, 
in Plymouth, Mass., C. D. Bradford, is 
receiving contributions from American 
friends of this project. He may be ad- 
dressed at the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, North Plymouth, Mass. 
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Calvin Coolidge, Citizen 


HAT HISTORY WILL SAY of Mr. Coolidge 
will not vary much from the judgment of his 
contemporaries as he passes from the Presidency. 
His administration, like his character, has been 
careful and economical. His generous impulses 
are sincere, but they lie so deeply in his nature 
that when he has a prompting to do the large and 
expansive thing that he thinks about, he is some- 
how lacking in that dynamic volition which makes 
splendid realization of ideals. No one in our his- 
tory has spoken from the White House in such con- 
tinual, prolific platitudes (and we believe in these 
things) as Mr. Coolidge has spoken; but he has 
had a characteristic habit of reversing, or making 
nugatory, his eloquent liberal principles by the 
‘aution contained in his application of his admir- 
able precepts. Speech after speech confirms this 
opinion. That is true in international relations 
and in distinctly economic problems almost. in- 
variably. He checkmates himself, and leaves his 
hearers with such a feeling of premeditated balance 
that our new word “static” best describes the effect 
of it. 

We are glad at once to say that as President, 
Mr. Coolidge has been a good servant of the people. 
He has stood clean of every form of iniquity, and 
the daily round of his duties he has followed. His 
honesty is flint-like and genuine and his faith in 
good work is deep. His quality is essentially con- 
servative rather than creative. Other Presidents 
have been like him; but some have been leaders into 
new paths, unafraid, far-visioned, passionate, un- 
wavering in pursuit of ideals for the State and 
the world. It is these last who go on before, and 
whose régimes we remember, 

One achievement of magnitude shines through 
this Coolidge period. The Pact of Paris, better 
known as the Kellogg Treaty, which renounces war 
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as an instrumentality for settling differences 
among the nations, has been ratified by eleven of 
the original fifteen signatories, and the action of 
the four governments is expected early. Besides 
these, the other nations of the world will formally 
affirm their desire to outlaw war, it is believed. 
Back of this paper is the mind of the people who 
think thoughts of peace. Mr. Coolidge has done 
what he could. The will of his countrymen is in 
this pact. 

It were ungrateful for his countrymen not to pay 
Mr. Coolidge full meed for patient and thorough 
service rendered day after day. This task is diffi- 
cult and trying, requiring a kind of genius. In 
matters also of judgment, Mr. Coolidge, however 
slow in motion he may be, has uncommon sense and 
a shrewdness in valuing political signs, which 
things, taken together, have led him by constant 
advancement to this greatest eminence. No one 
speaks harshly, but kindly rather, for it is a fact 
that Mr. Coolidge has been himself. The adorn- 
ment of the nation’s household through these years 
has been, as it should be, the President’s wife, and 
she is beloved by all the people for the natural, 
unfailing graces of womanhood, of which the chief 
is charm. 

May the future years of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge 
be blessed with a spirit of contentment and happi- 
ness, for the American people will remember that 
they kept our national house in order, and in- 
creased good feeling for our country in other parts 
of the world. 


The Dying Bible 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE,” says Henry Seidel 

Canby, “is dying.” He is not sorry. One al- 
most hears an undertone, “Let it die.” He is not 
irreverent, and by no means heretical. He is think- 
ing of the Bible as the Word. The Word, he assures 
us, is not the theological Logos, nor any other doc- 
trinal idea, but an “inescapable pressure of a great 
statement.” “The power of English eloquence” is 
what the Word means to him. “It is style in the 
truest sense of the word.” The literary man, to be 
sure, speaks in his own tongue, but just the same he 
has a wise lesson for every one of the churches, and 
they will do well to listen. 

Mr. Canby is editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, the best periodical of letters in America. 
He gives the observations on which we are com- 
menting in a contribution he makes to a new volume 
entitled, “If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach.” 
This is a collection of discourses by noted men, both 
lay and clerical. Mr. Canby’s subject is “A Sermon 
on Style.” 

We proceed with an observation of our own that 
the Bible, thanks to religious zeal, is the most 
widely circulated and the least influential (because 
least read) of all standard books. Few people have 
any interest in it, though they keep the fact a secret 
if they are at all subject to criticism. And those 
who do study the Bible assiduously look as if they 
were neither in the world nor of it. They are 
strangers, perhaps pilgrims. And why? We come 
to Mr. Canby’s inner idea, 
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The eclipse of the Bible as the Word is almost 
unexampled in history. It has lost its power over 
the imagination. Yet that Word was a great Word. 
The style was magnificent; it still is. “If the sub- 
ject matter had been the Hindu Gospel or Greek 
mythology or Buddhism or the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, and if the English style had possessed like 
qualities of excellence, the influence for which I am 
arguing would have been immense.” But the Bible 
as the Word is dying. 

Once the Scripture gave us “our strongest moral 
and spiritual stimulation. The power of a phrase 
may, and often does, exceed the power of an idea, 
because the phrase may carry with it a strain of 
emotional suggestion and a stir to reminiscence 
that moves the whole being.” Two examples: “I 
am the resurrection and the life.” “Out of the deep 
have I called unto Thee, O Lord.” 

How is it that in the very hour when words have 
been given wings to speak around the world, the 
Word, as our ancestors knew it, has lost its power, 
has become quaint and reminiscent? Nobody 
speaks or writes to-day like the Bible. Regular 
reading of the Book has just about disappeared. 
The attempt to save it by these new versions of con- 
temporary translators—revisions of revisions—has 
failed because they are nothing but a “descent into 
flat modernism which sacrifices rhythm and emo- 
tion to the meaning of the original.” And the real 
beauty of the Bible is its “unequaled emotional ex- 
pressiveness.” That quality current English can- 
not adopt. 

So this is the situation: The Bible, as the Word, 
does not belong to our age; and we have not yet 
begun our own Bible. Plainly, we must find that 
which is readable if we are to get the spirit that is 
life. A suitable medium, a Word that belongs to 
our lives, we must have if the spiritual power we 
need is to be transmitted to our beings. Heaven 
knows (and Mr. Canby intimates) we need religion. 
The call he utters is almost evangelical that we find 
our own spokesmen, our own speech, our own style. 

After all, we are the objects and the ends of reli- 
gious edifying. Not ours to save the Bible; the 
Bible must come under the law of service, or pass 
away. People have lost their awed reverence for 
it; they are in fact bored by it, and even church 
members do not attend to the reading (or droning) 
of the lessons by the minister, whose hardest job is 
to find passages that have the least tang of reality 
for to-day’s mind. The church schools are dreary 
with Biblical expositions, and only the sweet saint- 
liness of their men and women teachers holds the 
children. . 

No more, says Mr. Canby, will the Book lift the 
style (and we add, the character) of plain men like 
John Bunyan and George Fox, because “the Word 
is no longer in the active consciousness of plain men 
that read and listen.” Bunyan and Fox were near 
to King James, and that version was in the lan- 
guage of their day, even if the subject matter was 
not English. The Bible will continue to enrich our 
style and stir our emotions, but “the Word as an 
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influence of privileged might and universal accept- 
ance is dying.” Its moral dominance is gone. 

We still hunger for spiritual reality. “A craving 
for beauty, a sense of awe, a moral urge, the love of 
the ideal, the need of worship, the belief in spiritual 
values, are of course as existent in a machine age 
[like ours] as in any other.” We need,.then, a new 
Bible, a new Word, the Word as “eloquence,” a 
“speaking out” of the depths. It can never be again 
in the foreign language of Biblical religion. The 
familiar King James version was a new medium, a 
new expression. It belonged to the people of that 
time. The style was native. 

We must translate our own experience, “our 
spiritual emotion and strong ethical desire into our 
vernacular,” and we must make or remake a style 
from the vernacular. Literature with a purpose 
deserves it. This original Word is “indispensable 
for turning ideas and emotions into communicable 
force.” Our experiences are not found in the 
classics, nor the content of our lives in Job. For 
us, their words are dim. That is the trouble with 
our prophets. To anyone who knows the difference 
between words and the Word, the babble and jargon 
we hear and read from many of our preachers are 
“everything but what they most deeply feel and 
mean.” 


Remembering Two Heretics 


HEY HAVE a better temper, a deeper culture 

that mellows the spirit with understanding, in 
England than we have in New England. Ina word, 
they are human over there; we are still young and 
somewhat hard. How could the difference be better 
tested than by two recent incidents? 


Seventy-six years ago [says The Christian World, London] 
Frederick Denison Maurice was ejected from his chair in the 
Theological Faculty of King’s College, London. His offense 
was “heresy,” or, in other words, an undogmatic temper of 
mind. King’s College is now to make graceful amends for the 
dullness of its then rulers. The Lord Mayor will- preside at 
a Mansion House luncheon in support of the King’s College 
centenary fund; and one of the objects of the fund is to 
found a Maurice Chair in the department which F, D. Maurice 
once adorned. 

Maurice was not only a pioneer of liberal theology. He 
was one of the chief rediscoverers of the “social gospel,’ and 
to his insistence on social duty as an integral part of Chris- 
tianity we owe countless social reforms and a great part of the 
existing social enthusiasm of the churches. 


In the State House of this Commonwealth, liter- 
ally next door to Tur Recister office, our reverend 
law-makers received adversely a motion concern- 
ing another heretic, who made history by giving ¢ 
new significance to religious toleration. 

Without debate the Great and General Court of Massachusetts 
[says The Springfield Union] has voted not to revoke the sen- 
tence of banishment passed upon Roger Williams in 1635. The 
decision was unanimous, or, at least, there was no dissenting 
voice. Thus for a second time within the last ten or a dozen 
years the Legislature of this grand old Commonwealth has 
reaffirmed the decision of the stern old forefathers that the 
nonconforming and hence indubitably dangerous Roger must 
forever remain outside the bounds of the Bay State. 

Some day we believe Williams 
We hope he will be willing 
Would 1930 be a 


No, not forever. 
will be invited home. 
to come, at least for a visit. 
good time? 
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A Queen of Tears 


LETTERS OF THE HMPRESS FREDRICK. Hdited 
by the Right Honorable Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$8.50. 

If you are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with high blood-pressure, you would better 
not read this work. We defy anyone to 
read it without having his indignation rise 
to the boiling point. The late Empress 
Frederick of Germany is one of the tragic 
figures in history. During the nineteenth 
century, there were other queens whose 
crowns were lined with thorns. Carlotta 
of Mexico, Elizabeth of Austria, HDugenie 
of France, each discovered that a throne 
is anything but a bed of roses. Yet even 
bitterer, more tragic, than the afflictions 
they were compelled to endure was the 
lot meted out to their German contempo- 
rary, and largely through no fault of her 
own. Her fate was to spend her mature 
life a progressive in a country dominated 
by the spirit of autocracy, of a particularly 
narrow kind. The eldest of Queen 
Victoria’s children, more gifted than any 
of her brothers and sisters, save, possibly, 
Edward VII, hers was a happy girlhood, 
too soon cut short by her marriage, before 
she was eighteen, to the son of the then 
Crown Prince of Prussia. It was a true 
love match; and with high hopes for the 
future, the young bride left England for 
her future home. 

Soon after her arrival in Berlin, the 
death of the insane King, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV, brought her father-in-law to the 
Prussian throne. The new monarch was 
good, stupid, and already elderly. That 
he would not live long was a natural sup- 
position. But he surprised everybody by 
surviving for almost thirty years, not dy- 
ing until 1888, at the advanced age of 
ninety-one. During his entire reign, the 
real ruler of both Prussia and Germany 
was Bismarck, a despot if there ever was 
one, who ruthlessly imposed upon the Ger- 
man people, and pretty much all Europe, 
his policy of blood and iron. Under his 
influence, the Prussian court remained 
stiff, formal, ultra-conservative. This was 
the environment with which the young 
Hnglishwoman found herself surrounded. 
She herself was young, attractive, inter- 
ested in art and letters, intelligent, and an 
essential liberal. The husband she adored 
was like-minded, or she made him so. 

From the first, the new Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess found themselves in 
conflict with the Iron Chancellor; and for 
the next thirty years, while they waited 
for a throne which never came, the battle 
lasted. Bismarck always hated and dis- 
trusted her, first, because she was an Eng- 
lishwoman, and, second, because he held 
her responsible for her husband’s liberal 
views. With the help of veiled accusations 
published by a sycophantic press, he suc- 
ceeded in making her unpopular with many 
of the people. In court circles, she was 
never made to feel herself other than an 
alien. And then, by the irony of fate, 


when the old Kaiser was plainly approach- 
ing his end, and it seemed as if the op- 
portunity of her husband and herself was 
at last at hand, her adored Frederick was 
stricken by cancer of the throat, and, when 
his father died, he returned from the 
Riviera to reign for only three short 
months, a dying man. On his death, the 
new ex-Empress found her position even 
more difficult than ever. For the new 
Kaiser, undér Bismarck’s influence, had 
long since been alienated from his mother, 
and now proceeded to treat her with a 
neglect altogether shameful. All but ostra- 
cized by the court party, in loneliness and 
sorrow, she lived thirteen years longer, 
dying at last, in 1901, a few months after 
her mother, of the same disease that had 
slain her husband. 

Surely, of suffering and hardship, this 
woman had more than her share. Plainly, 
she deserved a happier fate. Of her many 
gifts, as of the traits that constituted her 
nature, this work presents a vivid picture. 
Its title is a misnomer. The book, in 
reality, is a biography of the Empress 
Frederick, although the bulk of its pages 
are taken up with the letters which, 
throughout her married life, she wrote to 
her mother in England. How these letters, 
at her behest, were smuggled out of Ger- 
many, is a chapter in itself, as exciting as 
any of Anthony Hope’s romances. 

The letters themselves, together with the 
explanatory text, are interesting for many 
reasons. They give us a striking insight 
into the private lives of German royalty. 
They throw a prevailing light on the char- 
acter and personality of the latest Kaiser, 
little to the advantage of that imperial 
mountebank. Throughout, he appears a 
brute, selfish and cold-hearted, wholly 
lacking in the qualities of a gentleman. 
One cannot but hope that the book will 
find its way to Doorn. For the exile, they 
would make profitable reading—perhaps 
help him to understand why he finds him- 
self in his present position. By contrast, 
this book forcibly brings out the admirable 
qualities in the character of his ill-fated 
father, strengthening his claims to be 
remembered as Frederick the Good. 

But it is upon the figure of the Empress 
that the attention of the reader is natu- 
rally focused. It is her character that 
slowly develops as the book proceeds. 
From her own words one gathers an im- 
pression of the various elements that went 
to the making of a strong personality. She 
had her faults. Caution was not one of 
her virtues. Impetuous, warm-hearted, 
what she felt strongly had to find utter- 
ance, often in expressions most undiplo- 
matic. Tact, to her, was unknown. Un- 
questionably, from her mother she inherited 
fondness for power. Nor was her judg- 
ment always of the best. What her son 
once said about her was probably true, 
“When in England she was most German, 
as in Germany she was most English.” 
But she was a true wife and devoted 
mother. She was gifted also with a genu- 
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ine appreciation of art, together with an 
intelligence well above the average. Her 
opinions on international politics were ex- 
ceptionally clear-sighted. Essentially frank, 
she hated cant and insincerity. Through 
all her many troubles, she bore herself 
with courage and with dignity. Naturally 
refined and sensitive, that her motives 
should be misunderstood by the nation she 
aimed to serve, especially that her own 
sons should turn against her, added to 
her sufferings a peculiar poignancy. All 
through the trying time when the German 
and English doctors were fighting their 
battles over her dying “Fritz,” and when 
the whole dreadful business was revived 
after his death, her attitude was entirely 
deserving of respect. One can but pity 
her sincerely for what she was forced 
to undergo. 

Yet, after all, the final impression one 
gathers is less sympathy for this imperial 
martyr than indignation for the system 
of which she was the hapless victim. The 
pity of it all is that a woman of such 
caliber should have been sacrificed in be- 
half of a monarchy which was not worth 
saving. Under other conditions, political 
and social, in a democracy, for example, 
this woman might have rendered exalted 
public service. As it was, she was need- 
lessly sacrificed on the altar of absolutism. 

A.B. H. 


Jesus and Social Questions 


By Shailer 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Jusus On SocraL INSTITUTIONS. 
Mathews. 
$1.50. 


This handbook, replacing the author’s 
earlier Social Teachings of Jesus, will be 
welcomed by all students who may be 
interested to discover how Jesus’ method 
and teaching was first validated in the 
outcome of his personal experience. It 
will be only an irritation to such as agree 
with one critic of this method, who ex- 
claimed, “If, as we believe, Jesus was 
very God of very God, his teaching could 
have nothing to do with his personal 
experience.” Taking advantage of the 
term “attitude,” now playing so important 
a role in progressive education, Dean 
Mathews describes Jesus’ attitude toward 
God, man, and social institutions. He 
identifies this attitude as the most dis- 
tinctive contribution Jesus made to the 
world. The result is an unusually illu- 
minating interpretation of the episodes of 
his life and teachings. In reference to 
the revolutionary spirit prevalent in 
Galilee, and Jesus’ attitude to it, the word 
is used in different places with two quite 
distinct connotations, with the result that 
a revolution accompanied with force of 
arms bulks larger by implication than 
could have been possible among people 
looking for a Messiah. The title, Jesus 
on Social Institutions, constrains a com- 
pleteness of treatment of Jesus on the 
Family, Wealth, State and Church, re- 
quiring many interpolations that are not 
eonvincing. In spite of these defects, this 
work is far better than any of the numer- 
ous lives of Jesus produced of late by men 
whose familiarity with the material in- 
volved is immeasurably less than that 
of Dean Mathews. And until Professor 
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Fenn publishes a book including the Theo- 
logical Methods of Jesus, we shall have 
to be content with this as one of the best 
interpretations of Jesus yet issued. 
w.F.G. 


T. R.’s Boyhood 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S DIARIDS OF BOYHOOD 
AND YourTH. Illustrated from Photographs and 
with Facsimiles of the Author’s Drawings and 

' Letters. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

“He must have had a wonderful man- 
hood, because he had such a wonderful 
boyhood,” said the woman’s club lecturer, 
in the parody, of Browning. So, too, she 
might have spoken of Roosevelt. While 
he was a boy, T. R. kept diaries, and these 
are now printed, in the original spelling. 
It is only fair to say that they make good 
reading, even for adults. Here are the 
chronicles of several journeys to Europe, 
one of which was extended to Hegypt, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, and the Danube. 
The boy Roosevelt was father to the man 
in that he was a shrewd observer of na- 
ture, was continually making collections of 
“christals,” skins, and birds, and was de- 
lighted with the gift, in Egypt, of a shot- 
gun, with which he proceeded to do deadly 
work, skinning and stuffing his prey in 
true scientific manner. At White River 
Junction (in the chronicle of an American 
journey) he sees a tame bear who “eats 
cake like a Christian”; and always on 
Sunday he goes to church. In Constanti- 
nople he makes this entry: “Went to a 
High church in morning but could hear 
nothing in consequence of intonation, so 
went to Presbyterian Church in after- 
noon.” The book is commended to Roose- 
veltians and to all interested in childhood. 

ELF. 


Our Episcopalian Neighbors 

ForRTHRIGHT OPINIONS WITHIN THD CHURCH. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This is a record of the Church Congress 
(Episcopalian) in the United States, on its 
fifty-fourth anniversary. These records 
make surprisingly interesting reading. 
The Episcopalian Church Congress is a 
model in its way, worthy of imitation. It 
“stands for liberty of discussion within 
the broad loyalty of the Church. It passes 
neither measures nor resolutions. It re- 
nounees all intention of trying to influ- 
ence legislation; it has no interest in 
propaganda; but it does seek to discover 
the truth. In order to do this, it invites 
men of different temperaments and con- 
victions to speak out clearly and forcibly, 
and then to listen patiently to those who 
disagree with them.” The subjects dis- 
cussed in the Congress, and here re- 
ported, were: “Is the Episcopal Church 
a Help or a Hindrance to Christian 
Unity?” “Christian Training for Mar- 
riage,” “Prohibition—Is It or Is It Not 
a National Benefit?’ “Is the Growing 
Centralization of the Church Helping or 
Hurting Parish Life?” The reader of 
these addresses realizes that the main 
varieties of Christian thought in life are 
found within the fold of the Episcopal 
Church. Organization conceals, but does 
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not destroy, differences. Is it not evident 
that if all Christendom returned to the 
Catholic Church, the main varieties of 
thought and the spiritual attitudes which 
find expression in the various sects would 
still somehow remain? The frankness 
and brilliancy of some of the addresses 
made in the Congress are very striking. 
Especially is this true of the address by 
C. Malcolm Douglas, who states explicitly 
that “the Episcopal Church is officially 
and particularly a hindrance to Christian 
unity.” He points out that the denomina- 
tional spirit is everywhere an imperious 
and grasping spirit. He says that every 
church in America is engaged in a 
scramble for all power available and ac- 
cepts money in order to extend, entrench, 
and perpetuate what the prayer book calls 
“our unhappy divisions.” It is evident that 
the Episcopal Church stands with most 
other churches on the question of Prohi- 
bition. Bishop Slattery, in his Introduc- 
tion, writes: “The applause in the debate 
on Prohibition was a surprise. We all 
supposed that Providence, being one of 
the seaboard towns which are said to be 
madly in favor of nullifying the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, would provide an audi- 
ence quite cold to all praise of Prohibition. 
The reverse was the case. The pleaders 
who marshaled statistics to prove that 
drunkenness had increased since Prohi- 
bition came, and who spoke of consequent 
horrible waves of crime, were received in 
silence and with smiles of incredulity; 
and when the testimony of the other side 
was given by the speakers who believed 
in Prohibition and its ultimate success, 
the approval of the audience was instant 
and long.” <A fine spirit pervades the 
volume, but it leaves the impression that 
chureh union is still far in the future 
G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


MURDER AT THE KnyHoun. By R. A. J. 
Walling. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $2.00. 


The public craze for detective fiction 
has, of late, been fed so abundantly that 
it takes a particularly well written book 
of the kind to stir the pulses of the 
average reader. Mr. Walling’s latest mys- 
tery story has enough material for a 
genuine thriller. The plot is an ingenious 
one, not without its elements of origi- 
nality. The murder with which it opens 
transpires under circumstances decidedly 
novel. But the story is many-sided, un- 
duly complicated. There are too many 
people in it, an oversupply of incident. 
The varied threads become tangled in 
weaving a pattern too elaborate. As a 
result, the reader fails to keep them 
apart, becomes wearied, and loses interest 
before the final explanation is reached. 

A.B. H. 


FInpING A RELIGION TO Live By. By Charles 
Emerson Burton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Paper, twenty-five cents; cloth, $1.00. 

A well-printed, well paragraphed small 
volume of thoughtful discussion of such 
topics as “Getting Acquainted with God,” 
“Using the Bible,” “Prayer,” “Transform- 
ing Life Through Worship.” It cannot 
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be denied that the booklet is helpful; but 
many of the old tangles of theological 
thinking are left still tangled. Useful for 
discussion classes, if freedom is left to 
say that to-day we simply cannot think 
and speak in some of the phraseology Dr. 
Burton uses. GeEaRs 


ANOTHER PART OF THE Woon. 
Mackail. 
$2.50. 

We do like Denis Mackail. His stories 
are very British. Most of them are highly 
improbable; but they are always clean, 
and they are pervaded by a gpirit of 
light-hearted irresponsibility which fills 
the reader with delight. Another Part of 
the Wood is just such a stcry; pure farce, 
filled with situations thoroughly absurd. 
Not a novel to dissect, but one to enjoy. 
Admirably fitted for perusal on a journey, 


By Denis 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


or for reading in bed. A.R. H. 
Tue Fur Bricapn. Hal G. Evarts. Bos. 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Evarts has discussed a period of 
American history little treated by fiction 
writers, the period of the development of 
the fur trade, 1815-35. The plot, of 
course, is original. The entire story, how- 
ever, is based on historical proceedings. 
The geography, so far as it refers to 
forests, mountains, and rivers, is correct. 
History is always stronger than fiction. 
Mr. HEvarts has related an entertaining 
story; but it is not so wonderful as the 
actual historical episodes that made that 
time on the American border one of the 
most thrilling. It is the author who can 
successfully combine history and imagina- 
tion whose work is read. E. H, ©. 


Tuy BurRNING RING. 
New York: 
$2.50. 

A novel out of the ordinary in both 
theme and method. The story treats of 
the spiritual reformation which comes to 
its hero by being transplanted into vari- 
ous historical periods long since past. Mr. 
Carling—he is never called anything else 
—is an Englishman, an artist, cold, ego- 
tistic, self-contained, By means of a 
wishing ring, which comes his way, he is 
enabled to dream back, miraculously, first, 
into Roman England, then into the Eng- 
land of the Restoration, and lastly, into 
the spacious times of great Elizabeth. In 
these experiences, he finds himself, suc- 
cessively, an ancient Briton, a country 
inn-keeper, and the son of a nobleman. 
Each contact serves to broaden his out- 
look upon life, and widen his sympathies. 
Incidentally, the author has a chance to 
try his hand at picturing the life of by- 
gone days, which he does with more or 
less success. Probability aside, the story 
is amusing, now and then absorbing. 
Particularly well done are the portraits 
of Valerius, the Roman captain, and 
Charles IT. A.B. H. 


By Kay Burdekin, 
William Morrow and Company. 


Books Received 


WoMAN IN THR MAKING or AMpRICA. By 
H. Addington Bruce. New and revised edition. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. An 
enlarged edition of a work first published in 
1912, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Feudal System 


ROSE BROOKS 


Marcia Bennett was finishing her break- 
fast with Father and Mother when the 
doorbell rang. 

“It’s Jimsy and Bill and Martha and 
Betty,” said Marcia, indifferently, and 
making no move to answer the summons. 

“Tf you know it’s your own crowd, why 
don’t you save Nora the trouble of—” 
began Mother. But patient Nora was al- 
ready at the door, admitting the four 
callers whom Marcia had clairvoyantly 
predicted. 

Marcia rose languidly, and, hardly say- 
ing good-by to her parents, strolled into 
the hall. 

“Let me get your coat and hat,” spoke 
Jimsy. 

“T’ll get your zippers,” said Betty. 

“Here are your mittens,” offered Martha. 

“T’ll carry your books,” said Bill. 

And the outer door closed behind five 
children reduced to a state of quietness 
which turned Mother’s mind to thermom- 
eters and symptoms. 

“Are they sick?” she questioned Father 
anxiously, to be answered only by Father’s 
heartiest laugh. 

“Judging by the breakfast your daughter 
ate, I shouldn’t worry, if I were you,” 
said he. “ ‘Let me get your coat and hat. 
T’ll carry your books,” he mimicked, in 
the same delight with which he would 
watch a stage comedy. ‘This house is a 
stage,” he went on. “I’m glad I live in it.” 

“But what are they up to now?” Mother 
went on, with a weary note in her voice 
which hinted that she found the daily 
pageant more wearing than did Father. 
“Marcia went out of this room like a 
queen. She didn’t even kiss us good-by. 
And she greeted her crowd as if they 
were doormats.” 

“Nobody knows what they're up to, but 
themselves,” said Father, still laughing. 
“They’re at the dramatic stage, that’s all. 
Let them alone. They’re growing all ways 
at once and having a great time doing it. 
Marcia won't be top dog long; nobody ever 
is. The fewer questions you ask, the 
sooner you'll find out.” 

From bitter experience, Mother knew the 
truth of this last remark, and, since she 
was beset by curiosity to find out what 
spell had descended upon five roistering 
children to change them into deferential 
prigs, she asked no questions at all, but 
kept her eyes open and her ears cocked. 

For a week she was completely mysti- 
fied, but her patience endured. Fach morn- 
ing Marcia’s four cronies rang the bell 
before breakfast was finished, and each 
morning the same scene of queenly con- 
descension on Marcia’s part and of humble 
servility on the part of the four bell-ringers 
took place in the front hall. 

“No light yet?” Father invariably burst 
into a roar of laughter as the outer door 
closed, 


“Not a ray,’ Mother would answer, ex- 
asperation in her voice. “If you think 
such a system is good for your daughter, 
I don’t. But why do they wait on her, 
hand and foot? Every afternoon, those 
two boys lug her books home for her, just 
as they lug them off mornings. And when 
they come in from play, Martha and 
Betty take off her coat and cap and mit- 
tens and zippers for her as if she were an 
invalid, or an idiot,’ finished Mother, 
wrathfully. ‘‘What do you think happened 
yesterday afternoon? I haven’t had a 
chance to tell you.” 

“T never guessed a riddle in my life,” 
said Father. “Tell me.” 

“Well, it began to rain hard, soon after 
they all went out to play, and in they 
trooped, all five. I was mending, up in 
my room, and up they came, just to have 
a look around. ‘Marcia, run downstairs 
and bring me my big shears. I left them 
in the library,’ I said. Did your daughter 
move? Not she. She cast a haughty 
glance at Jimsy, who nearly fell down- 
stairs in his haste to do her bidding. You 
needn’t laugh. That’s not all,’ she went 
on indignantly. “Just to test out this 
secret scheme, I presently told Marcia to 
go up attic to my sewing storeroom and 
bring me down a pile of sheets to mend. 
Did she budge?’ Mother put her question 
dramatically. 

“Did she?” Father gave back his ques- 
tion in ill-concealed mirth. 

“She did not. She didn’t have a chance. 
Bill clattered up attic so fast he tripped 
and fell, and before you could wink he 
staggered back with his load.” 

“What did you say?’ asked Father. 

“Nothing,” said Mother grimly. “Not a 
word. But I can’t keep it up a day longer. 
Marcia will never lift a finger again, if 
this goes on.” 

Not a day longer did Mother have to 
wait, because that very evening, Marcia, 
studying English history before the fire, 
suddenly slapped her book together and 
said, “Father, wasn’t it just great, the 
feudal system! I mean if you were a lord 
and had lots of vassals.” 

Father peered quickly over the top of 
his newspaper, not at Marcia, but at 
Mother, who was staring straight back at 
him. Her eyebrows were lifted and the 
corners of her mouth twitched. 

“Ts that what you’re studying, the feudal 
system?” she asked Marcia, in a voice so 
full of understanding that Father retired 
to the shelter of his newspaper in haste. 

“Don’t you think it was great, Father? 
Of course you would have been one of the 
lords,” said Marcia, unsuspectingly, as she 
gathered her books and started for bed. 

“We should have been king and queen,” 
said Mother, laughing. “Does your feudal 
system tell you that, though the vassals 
swore allegiance to the lords of the land, 
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the lords had to give their oath of fealty 
to the crown?” 

“Why, yes,” said Marcia, in apparent 
amazement. “How’d you know?” 

“We went to school ourselves once, in the 
dim, dark ages,’ said Mother, and added, 
drawing Marcia to her for a good-night 
kiss, “and we liked to play games just as 
well as you do. In fact, we haven’t yet 
forgotten how to play.” 

The next afternoon Mother met Father 
at the train, and, as they drove home to- 
gether, many a passer-by wondered what 
in the world the two were laughing about. 

“The downfall of the feudal system be- 
gan as soon as the clan gathered after 
school.” Mother could hardly wait for 
Father to jump into the car before she 
began her tale. “Your daughter was hay- 
ing her coat hung up by one of her vassals, 
when I called out cheerfully, ‘Marcia, I’d 
like to have you straighten out the attic 
this afternoon. When it’s finished you 
may go out to play.’ ” 

“What did she say?” demanded Father, 
who always tried to hurry the flow of 
any tale. 

“She was too surprised to say anything 
for a minute. Then she gasped, ‘The 
attic! Go out after it’s straightened! 
Why, it would take me two whole after- 
noons !’ ” 

“Not with ten feet and ten hands at 
your service,” I told her. “That count is 
right, if you work yourself.” 

“But I don’t!” burst from Marcia, be- 
fore she thought. 


A Boy’s Prayer 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now, from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him. 
Take the thanks of a boy! 
—H. ©. Beeching. 


Sentence Sermon 


Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.—Matt. wii. 34. 


“She’s the lord and we're the vassals!” 
burst from Martha, also taken unawares. 

“But I’m the king!” I silenced them. 
“Lord Marcia, lead your vassals to the 
scene of battle, and thus prove your fealty 
to the king, and the worth of your feudal 
system !” 


“You never made them!” accused 
Father. 
“Why not?” demanded Mother. “They 


saw they were caught in their own trap, 
and if they didn’t make short work of the 
job! When they came down, I turned 
them loose in the kitchen for a candy 
pull.” . 
“Oh, well!” said Father approvingly. 
“Well,” said Father to Marcia as she 
spread out her books for after-supper 
study. “Still studying the feudal system?” 
“No,” said Marcia, looking up to see 
his grin, and instantly matching it with 
one of her own. “We've finished the 
Middle Ages, and are beginning on modern 
times. That’s what the history book says 
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about the feudal system. It’s the divid- 
ing line.” As she spoke, Marcia avoided 
Mother’s eye. 

“Tt must have been great to be a lord, 
with lots of vassals,” said Father so seri- 
ously that Marcia, off guard, said, with a 
sign of regret: 

“Tt was!” 

At that Father laughed and Mother 
laughed, and Marcia had to laugh, too. 

“But it was getting tiresome to remem- 
ber never to do anything,” Marcia pres- 
ently admitted, in relieved honesty. “And 
I don’t know how long the others would 
have kept it up.” 

“May I humbly ask how you got your- 
self elected lord?” asked Father, with 
interest. 

“Just because I thought of the game,” 
said Marcia. 

“Were you to be lord forever, or was it 
to be a turn-about game?” 

“We were just getting to that,’ said 
Marcia, “when Mother made us clean the 
attic.” 

Next morning Marcia put on her own 
coat and cap and mittens and zippers, 
carried her own strapped books, and met 
her waiting pals on the street corner. 

“Thank goodness,” said Mother’ to 
Father as they waved good-by from a 
front window, “for the passing of the 
Middle Ages and the beginning of modern 
times.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Licking Jimmie 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Jimmie was the strongest boy in his 
school. He could saw wood, carry heavy 
baskets of fruit, climb trees, and run 
faster than anyone he knew, and when he 
got into a fight he fought fair and always 
won. 

After a while he grew very proud of 
his record. He began to boast about how 
strong his arms and legs: were, and how 
easy it was for him to lift heavy things. 

One day his mother heard him. But 
although she knew how well he could 
run and lift and fight, she did not call 
him a strong boy. Her very good reason 
was this. 

Every time anything went wrong at 
home or in school, Jimmie lost his temper. 
His tongue ran away with him. He let 
it say all kinds of cruel and thoughtless 
and impatient things, and he kept on 
saying them until his temper cooled. 

One day, when his mother heard him 
boast how strong he was, she called him 
to her and said: “Jimmie, you have one 
foe whom you have never once beaten in 
a fight.” 

Jimmie looked surprised, and interested. 

“Who?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Yourself,” said his mother. ‘ 

“Me?” said Jimmie. “What do you 
mean, Mother?” 

His mother said: “Day before yester- 
day, I asked you to bring up some wood 
in the morning and you forgot it. I let 
it go until afternoon, and then I asked 
you again. Instead of taking five minutes 
of your time in bringing up the wood, 
you said: “Don’t waste my time, Mother. 
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I’m busy.” When I insisted, you lost your 
temper and said the same old things IL 
always try to forget after you have said 
them, because I know your temper has 
run away with you. That is the way you 
very often get beaten, Jimmie; and I 
think, until you can fight that enemy and 
lick him, you’d better not boast any more 
about how strong you are.” 

Jimmie hung his head. He knew what 
his mother said was true. But after a 
little while he forgot about it, because 
things went pretty smoothly. 

One day his father asked him to take 
an important letter at once to the post 
office. Jimmie was within ten minutes 
of finishing an airplane model. 

“What’s your hurry, Father?’ said he. 

“Can’t a fellow ever have any time to 
himself? Il go as soon as I finish this.” 

“Tt is necessary that this letter be sent 
at once,” replied his father. 

Jimmie’s face grew as black as a thun- 
der-cloud, and before he knew what he 
was doing, he had thrown his fine new 
airplane straight at his father. His father 
had never seen Jimmie throw things 
about, though many a time he had heard 
him lose his temper. 


Our Garden Wakes 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Our garden’s waking to the eall 
Of coaxing breeze and bird; 
And all the little things that sleep, 
The reveille have heard. 


Our garden calls, and soon she wakes 
The flowers, one by one, 

Till hyacinth and daffodil 
Are smiling in the sun. 


The airplane crashed past his father 
and fell, a wrecked heap, on the floor. 
And then, before Jimmie could open 


his mouth, he remembered his talk with. 


his mother. 

Without a word he picked up the letter 
and ran as fast as he could go to the 
post office. Perhaps he was trying to 
run away)from his tongue, but of course 
it went with him. But for the first time 
in his life he kept his lips tight shut 
upon it. 

It was almost dark when he got back 
and supper was on the table. Jimmie 
came in, very silent. 

His father said: “Thank you, Jimmie. 
You made some speed to the post office. I 
think you ought to get a good job as 
special delivery boy.” 

Jimmie mumbled, “Thank you, Father.” 
To be praised, after what he had done, 
was too much. 

After supper he went to his room, and 
tried to study, but he couldn’t keep his 
mind on his lessons. He kept thinking of 
the way he had thrown that airplane at 
his father. At last he got up, when he 
heard his father come upstairs, and fol- 
lowed him to his room. 

“Father, I’m sorry,” he stammered. Nor 
did he stop there. He told his father 
what his mother had said about his hay- 
ing one enemy he had not beaten. “I was 
so proud of my legs, Father, of how fast 
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I could run, how well I could fight with 
my strong arms, too, and what heayy 
things I could carry. But Mother is right. 
I got beaten the other day when she asked 
me to bring up wood, and to-day I got 
licked worse, when you asked me to go 
to the post office. Father, you won’t catch 
me getting licked like that again.” Jim- 
mie stalked out of the room. 

His mother was just in the hall and 
had heard Jimmie’s last words. 

“Good for you, Jimmie,” was all she 
said. 

But it took a long time to “lick Jim- 
mie,” as he called it. He had to fight 
hard, and often; but every time he was 
afraid of losing out, he would slip away 
to his room and open the door of his 
closet. Can you guess what was inside? 
The wrecked pieces of his precious air- 
plane. 

[All rights reserved] 


Boy Flyer Wins $1,000 Prize 


Richard E. James, a seventeen-year-old 
high school student of Flushing, N.Y., has, 
by his coast-to-coast flight in his own bi- 
plane, captured the $1,000 prize offered by 
the American Society for the Promotion of 
Aviation to the first American boy under 
voting age to accomplish that feat. The 
young aéronaut made the trip by easy 
stages, starting from San Francisco and 
landing in New York. Part of the way he 
was accompanied by Martin Jensen, the 
California pilot, in his monoplane Aloha, 
the same plane in which he flew to the 
Hawaiian Islands. During the long flight, 
Richard James had but one mishap. In 
landing at Bellefonte, Va., his plane over- 
turned, but both boy and airship were 
unharmed. 


Really a Singing Kettle! 


Our grandmothers said, when water 
came to a hissing boil, “the kettle sings.” 
What would our grandmothers ‘haye done, 
though, if a kettle had actually begun to 
sing Annie Laurie,’ or Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria”? A woman in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., vows that while she was preparing 
dinner on her electric range, a simmering 
pan of beans startled her by singing 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” There was 
neither radio nor phonograph in the house. 

Being an up-to-date person, she coi- 
sulted not a soothsayer, but a radio en- 
gineer. He told her the bottom of the 
singing pan might haye acted as a dia- 
phragm and thus have reproduced a radio 
program which her electric power line 
picked up inductively. 


Unusual Fishing Party 

W. K. Vanderbilt, New York sportsman, 
sailing around the world on his yacht, 
Ara, is angling for strange specimens of 
fish that live two miles below the surface 
of the ocean. Lines of fine steel cable will 
lower dynamite to great depths, where it 
will be exploded to bring deep-water fish 
to the surface. The yacht is equipped 
with large numbers of glass jars and 
tanks to hold the strange forms of sea 
life the party hopes to capture. The trip 
will last at least eight months. 
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Rev. Christian Heddaeus Was a Pioneer 


Centennial of his birth celebrated by Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus, Ohio— 
Minister 1866-1901 


HE centennial of the birth of Rev. 

Christian Heddieus, for thirty-five years 
minister of the Independent Protestant 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, was celebrated 
by the congregation of this church Sunday, 
February 24, the fifth day following the 
actual anniversary. Five hundred people, 
many of whom had come great distances, 
attended the service, which was conducted 
by the present minister, Rey. John F. 
Meyer. 

The memorial address was delivered by 
Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, minister of the 
First Protestant St. John’s Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Cincinnati, Ohio. From early 
childhood Dr. Hisenlohr had enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Heddeus. As a young 
man he spent several of his vacations in 
the family of Heddeus. He was therefore 
exceptionally well qualified to speak of him. 

“Show us thy true priest again,” said 
one of the lines in the hymn by Theodore 
C. Williams, which was sung immediately 
before the sermon; and according to Dr. 
Hisenlohr’s masterly characterization and 
portrayal of his subject, here was indeed 
a true priest of the Most High. 

He was a man ahead of his times—a 
pioneering liberal, Dr. Eisenlohr pointed 
out. Coming to Columbus in 1866 to take 
charge of a small congregation, he gradu- 
ally built it up into one which was second 
to none in the city at that time in numbers 
and strength. Although a liberal in his 
theology, he did this without engaging in 


polemics or controversy. Nevertheless, he 
was a man who was much hated and even 
feared by those who did not understand 
him, and he suffered the penalty of social 
ostracism and loneliness and petty per- 
secution for his liberal views. His most 
intimate friend among the clergy was a 
cultured priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

On the other hand, he inspired an un- 
usual degree of love and loyalty in those 
who understood his real spirit, and whom 
he had been able to help. He was a man 
who could truly weep with those who 
weep and rejoice with those who rejoice. 
Truth and love were his constant watch- 
words. He was passionately devoted to 
freedom in religion. He valued freedom, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means; 
as the only road to truth, and the only 
road to a perfect and equal love among 
brothers. 

In connection with the service, a beauti- 
ful memorial tablet to Heddsus was un- 
veiled. The tablet is of white Italian 
marble with engraved letters of gold. 

A movement is under way to raise an 
endowment fund to be known as the Hed- 
deus Memorial Endowment Fund. A good 
beginning has already been made.. 

Rey. Christian Heddzeus served this 
church for thirty-five years from 1866 to 


1901. He was born February 19, 1829. 
Mr. Meyer has been with the church 
since 1914. 


Church in Erie Filled Each Night 
for Mr. Dietrich’s Four Addresses 


HE First Unitarian Church of Erie, 

Pa., was filled every night for four ad- 
dresses given by Rey. John H. Dietrich, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 19-22. Three 
of these nights were cold and stormy. The 
opening evening was the coldest night in 
Erie for three years, and there were three 
other important public meetings, but the 
church was filled to the doors. 

Mr. Dietrich gave four addresses on 
humanism. His topics were “My Religion,” 
“The Advance of Humanism,” “Will Sci- 
ence Destroy Religion?” and “The Kind 
of Salvation Man Needs.” There was no 
great advance publicity; the church an- 
nounced his coming and sent out five 
hundred invitations. The minister, Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton, writes to THe REGISTER: 

“We invited Mr. Dietrich, not with any 
idea of making either the church or its 
members humanists—they lean that way 
anyway—but out of a desire to allow them 
to hear a leader of liberal thought. The 
ideal of liberalism we preach is that a 
liberal chureh must be willing to allow 
the discussion of all modern ideas, to be 
free enough to listen to all sincere people. 

“Mr. Dietrich made a very deep impres- 
sion upon our people. This impression was 
noted upon the outside groups, a large 


number of lawyers, doctors, and several 
clergymen. My own people feel that Mr. 
Dietrich, in the deep sincerity of his ut- 
terance, his high, lofty purpose, and above 
all his intellectual viewpoint, has been the 
finest speaker we ever had. 

“T have heard but one criticism, and this 
is less than I expected. But, in his ad- 
dresses, there was nothing to shock, noth- 
ing but what every person who is following 
our modern psychology and philosophy has 
heard before. In fact, all the talk I have 
heard has been about the constructive 
value of the addresses.” 

The attendance was largest on the clos- 
ing night, and Mr. Dutton is confident that 
if the meetings had continued, the con- 
gregations would have grown. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The salary of Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church was increased at the annual 
meeting of the society. Officers chosen 
were: moderator, Frank S. Farnsworth; 
clerk, William B. Earl; treasurer, George 
I. Bourne; auditors, William Holden and 
Edward Earl; trustee of trust funds, three 
years, John ©. Rahm; Parish Committee, 
George H. Roukes, Bertram H. Hayes, 
Malcolm lL. Tisdale, Mrs. Frederick F. 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn Hearsey. 
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Services in Roanoke, Va. 


Unitarian work there resumed in charge 
of Rev. John C. Petrie 


Unitarian services, which have been sus- 
pended for several years in Roanoke, Va., 
were resumed Sunday, March 3. Rey. 
John Clarence Petrie, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lynchburg, Va., has 
assumed charge of the reorganized work, 
holding morning services in Lynchburg 
and evening meetings in Roanoke. 

At the organization meeting, February 
20, in Roanoke, there was good attendance 
of interested people despite the driving 
blizzard. Mr. Petrie spoke briefly of the 
need of liberal religion by citing the anti- 
evolution laws, the tactics of money-getting 
evangelists, the exploiting of the ignorant 
by Fundamentalists, and the retention of 
immoral doctrines by most orthodox 
churches in the South. Dr. Stephen 
Preston of Roanoke then took the chair 
while a temporary organization was ef- 
fected. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruby Gibson; secretary and 
treasurer, Eugene E. Arnold. Mr. Petrie 
and Dwight Luck were appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution to be 
presented at the next business meeting of 
the congregation. Mr. Petrie, Mr. Arnold, 
and Miss Gibson were constituted a com- 
mittee to secure a meeting place. Pledges 
were then received, indicating that those 
present were eager enough for a liberal 
church to support it to the best of their 
means. : 

The committee on a meeting place have 
succeeded in renting a medium-sized room 
in the Hotel Patrick Henry, the most im- 
posing and most centrally located hotel in 
Roanoke, at a very low rental. At first 
the new church will use the Mission Hym- 
nals put out by the Laymen’s League, a 
number of copies having been left after the 
mission of Dr. Horace Westwood at the 
Lynchburg church. The immediate need 
is for a small portable organ, a gift of 
which from some interested liberal would 
be much appreciated by the congregation 
and the minister. 

That liberals carry their faith with them 
when they leave their former churches is 
evident from the experience of the Ro- 
anoke movement, where three of the new 
members were former residents of Lynch- 
burg and attendants of the Hillside Church 
under Rev. George Kent and Mr. Petrie, 
and a fourth is a member of the First 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. Two others 
are Liberal Quakers, who have long wished 
for a liberal church in Roanoke. 

It is Mr. Petrie’s plan to hold morning 
services in Lynchburg and evening services 
in Roanoke, a plan rendered most feasible 
by the fact that the fifty miles’ distance 
is on the main line of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, with an abundance of 
fast trains each day. 


Called to Ann Arbor Church 


Rey. Frank Edwin Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been called to the pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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To George Kent 


His brethren salute him on his fifty 
years—A silver cup 


A silver cup of interesting design and 
suitable inscription has been presented to 
Rey. George Kent, now supplying the 
church at Knoxville, Tenn., by some of 
his old ministerial friends. The gift was 
in recognition of Mr. Kent’s fifty years 
of service in the ministry. The inscrip- 
tion reads: 

“Given to the Reverend George Kent 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation, with the love and gratitude of his 
brother ministers gathered in  confer- 
ence, Deerfield, Massachusetts, September 
seventh, 1928.” 

The cup, which is about four inches 
in height and simple in contour, is en- 
tirely without ornamentation save the 
lettering in script. In design it is 
reminiscent of early New England history, 
since it was reproduced from a cup made 
in the early years of the last century. 
Ezra Weston, familiarly known in history 
as “King Czesar” Weston, was the leading 
man in Duxbury, Mass., in his day, and 
was one of the most energetic, persevering, 
enterprising, and wealthy men in the com- 
munity. “King Cesar” was the largest 
shipowner in the United States, and his 
craft went to all parts of the world. He 
also controlled nearly all of the branches 
of business connected with ship building 
and ownership, such as a ropewalk, spar- 
yard, sail loft, and blacksmith shop. He 
lived on what is now known as King 
Cexsar’s Road in Duxbury. 

Six silver cups which Mr. Weston 
caused to be made as a gift to his 
daughter have come down through the 


OF A DEVOTED 
MINISTRY 


IN RECOGNITION 


family to his great-great-grandchildren, 
and Mr. Kent’s cup was modeled from 
one of these old pieces of silver. 

Mr. Kent was born in London and 
was educated at Whittington College, re- 
ceiving his ministerial training at St. 
Lawrence University. His earlier parishes 
were in the Universalist fellowship. Both 
in these and in the Unitarian churches 
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he has been successful in building church 
edifices, notably in Reading, Pa., Worcester, 
Mass., Providence, R.I., and Lynchburg, 
Va. During his pastorate of nine years 
or more at New Orleans, Ohio, he rebuilt 
the church. He was the leading spirit in 
the group of young ministers who estab- 
lished the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety for the older ministers. 


REV. GEORGE KENT 


Mr. Kent is a liberal in the finest sense 
of the word. While he has a profound 
respect for the sincere beliefs of all true 
men, his own faith is to him a very prac- 
tical and real thing. Mr. Kent’s work in 
Knoxville began in late September, and 
already the society is feeling the effect 
of the enthusiasm and experience of a 
man who, in his former pastorates, has 
been essentially a builder. 


Personals 


Miss Jennie Blanche Newhall, who is the 
first woman to be appointed a justice of 
of the peace in New Hamphire, is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church in Concord, 
N.H. She is a lawyer employed in the 
office of the attorney-general, and her com- 
mission as justice was Governor Tobey’s 
first official act under the bill passed by 
the present Legislature, which extends to 
women the right to hold office on the same 
terms as men. She is also chairman of 
the Law Observance Committee of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and is a 
member of the Republican State Committee. 


For the first time in its half-century of 
existence, the Society of Arts and Sciences 
awarded two gold medals, February 22, 
for distinctive work in science. One of 
these went to Prof. Robert Millikan of the 
department of physics at the California 
Institute of Technology, a member of the 
Union Liberal Church in Pasadena, Calif. 
He also won the Nobel prize in physics in 
1923, and in 1913 was awarded the Com- 
stock prize for research in electricity, 
given by the National Academy of Sciences. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Hliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of the committee 
on crime and delinquency of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, and three Unitarian 
laywomen, Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler, Mrs. 
Perey G. Bolster, and Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Tilton, were named to head public health, 
streets and alleys, and town protective 
committees, respectively. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach addressed the 
People’s Institute at the Cooper Union in 
New York City, Sunday, March 38, on 
“Some Religious Problems for an Educated 
Man.” 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City and 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, lectured on ‘“Unitarianism” to the 
seniors and graduate students of Union 
Theological Seminary, February 21. 


Norfolk House Center 
Served 2,886 in Year 


Norfolk House Center in Roxbury, Mass., 
in whose work Unitarians are largely 
interested, had an enrollment of 2,886 
children and adults last year, it was re 
ported at the annual meeting, January 22. 
Sixty-five industrial, art, and physical- 
culture classes were offered each week, in 
addition to pre-school and Saturday kin- 
dergartens, a music school, game rooms, 
club and Scout activities, and an extensive 
summer program. The building serves as 
a center for the Fellowes Athenzeum Li- 
brary, offices of health and welfare agen- 
cies, Lettish and other social societies, 
and various patriotic and civic commit- 
tees. Lodgings for working women are 
maintained. 

Representative B. Farnham Smith of 
Concord, Mass., was re-elected president 
of the Center corporation. Other persons 
were chosen as follows: Vice-presidents, 
Charles S. Bolster, Dudley “L. Pickman, 
Miss Mary E. Bradlee, Mrs. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Rey. Miles Hanson, Miss 
Ada H. Hersey, and William Howell Reed; 
treasurer, Edward J. Samson; assistant 
treasurer, Miss Louisa Hunnewell; clerk, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe; new members 
of the board of managers, John T. Bradlee, 
Russell D. Greene, Mrs. Ray R. Merchant, 
and Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins; Frederick J. 
Soule, resident director. 


Dr. Griffin’s Library Burned 


A fire on February 20, 1929, in the apart- 
ment of Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., destroyed his library of ap- 
proximately 800 volumes, which included 


a first edition of Samuel Johnson's 
“Rambler.” The sermons and other pap- 
ers in his desk were unharmed. Dr. 


Griffin has 300 volumes in his study in 
the church. 


Bequest to Richmond, Va., Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Rich- 
mond, Va., receives a bequest of $1,000 
in the will of the late Miss Lizzie 
Ragland. 
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At Antioch Because— 


Forest H. Cook of the Thacher School 
in Ojai, Calif., while visiting Antioch Col- 
lege, teaching a class in social relations 
and living with the students writes for 
THE REGISTER: 

“Tt is a pleasure to watch the students 
of Antioch, because their life seems natural 
and sincere. They are at college because 
they are really interested in studying. 
They seem actually to like to talk to the 
teachers—students have often come to my 
table in the cafeteria when they could as 
easily have joined a party of their own 
age. The men and women appear to have 
the same relation to each other that boys 
and girls of a family have. One young 
woman who had spent a year at a large 
State university said, ‘Up there, every 
time I went into the library all the men 
would look up and give me the ‘once- 
over’; down here they don’t pay any at- 
tention.’ In their recreations, moreover, 
they seem to have learned that the best 
pleasures are often the least expensive, 
such as hikes and steak-roasts in the 
woods. Clothes do not claim undue atten- 
tion; nor is there any silly uniformity in 
style. Best of all is the absence of the 
appearance of boredom which shocks an 
older person when he sometimes meets it 
at a conventional university.” 


Twenty-five Men Take Part 


in Lay Service at Columbus 


Twenty-five different men, two of them 
the sons of ministers, participated in the 
Laymen’s Sunday service of the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Chureh in Columbus, 
Ohio, held January 20. The speakers were 
Herman Merz, superintendent of the state- 
city free employment bureau in Columbus, 
and Prof. Joseph M. Cormack of the Col- 
lege of Law of Ohio State University. 
A male chorus of sixteen voices, directed 
by William T. Cly, provided the music. 

One participant was the son of a much 
revered minister in the Missouri Lutheran 
Synod; another was born in a Methodist 
parsonage in Illinois. At one time in 
their life, both of these men intended to 
study and prepare for the ministry, but 
were prevented from doing so by the nar- 
row teachings of their churches. An- 
other of the participants was brought up 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Now,” comments Rey. John F. Meyer, 
the minister, “they have all three found 
a spiritual home in our free church. 
Such things speak eloquently of the need 
and value of just such a church as ours, 
which believes in freedom of thought, be- 
cause it believes that freedom is the road 
to truth.” 


Gift of Slides to Church 


An interesting item in the reports at the 
annual meeting of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., concerned the recent gift to 
the church by Mrs. Charles Johnson of 
Boston, of a remarkable collection of lan- 
tern slides and the complete equipment for 
exhibiting them. These slides constitute 
what is believed to be the most complete 
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private collection in America. It contains 
several thousand slides, including four or 
five hundred reproductions of famous 
paintings illustrating the Bible, and has 
some slides which could not be reproduced. 
Another gift was the piano presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Josiah H. Gifford. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, W. D. Chapple; clerk, W. F. 
Strangman; treasurer, W. H. Trumbull; 
Standing Committee, for three years, Miss 
S. P. Benson, Mrs. A. §. Brown, D. L. 
Furness; for one year, Alfred W. Putnam ; 
trustee, Josiah H. Gifford, for three years; 
Membership Committee, Mrs. Arthur Mil- 
lett, Arthur Derby, and G. Willis Whipple. 


Dr. Reese Meets Bishop Gregoris 
Aglipay, Head of Independent 
Church, Philippines 


(Continued from page 190) 
the very spot marking the ery for liberty. 
A dramatic and prophetic event! 

The old Bishop is a rare soul. Unique, 
forceful, conscious of dramatic effect, he 
has put his imprint on the future of the 
religious life of the islands. 

The census of 1918 gives the Indepen- 
dent Church one and a half million ad- 
herents. They now claim 3,000,000. 
Whole communities have gone over to 
them. Young de Los Reyes said that, in 
some provinces, small colleges are under 
way. Young lawyers are doing double 
duty by preaching as well as pleading. 

The movement now needs a publishing 
house. 
soon. It also needs a theological school. 
This the Bishop expects to make possible 
in his last will and testament. But the 
whole process could be speeded up by the 
co-operation of some utterly non-prose- 
lyting movement, or perhaps better still 
by some generous person who would like 
to help build the soul of a great people. 
Someone suggested that I might bring 
home a white elephant. Well, here it is! 
White with hope and elephantine in possi- 
bilities ! 

On the ship from Manila to Singapore, 
we had tea with two young men who have 
recently done the Amazon country. Hach 
is writing a book exploding the myth of 
the Amazon. They insist that anybody 
can do the jungles and that most of the 
“snake stories” are of the whole cloth. 
My word, but this process of “debunking” 
the world is moving apace! I look for 
someone to prove that Mellon is not a 
great financier. 

Anyway, we sail 
morning we reach 
must await connections for Calcutta. We 
shall arrive in India about January 22, in- 
stead of January 2, as previously planned. 

A wireless says that Dr. 
better, and will come on the Van Buren, 
arriving in India about February 1. This 
is good news. 

To-day the sky is overeast with thick 
clouds, and we are haying a vacation from 
the tropical sun. 


along. ‘To-morrow 


Curtis W. Reeser. 
January 6, 1929. 


S.S. President Wilson, at sea. 


This the Bishop plans to start | 


Singapore, where we | 


Lathrop is | 
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Lent at Rutherford, N.J. 


Brief services “of quiet meditation and 
spiritual renewal” are being held Thurs- 
day afternoons at 4.30 o’clock during Lent, 
in the Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
Rutherford, N.J. There will also be a 
service on Good Friday from 10.30 to 11.30 
o’clock, which will include the reading of 
the Passion story. The minister, Rey. 
Harvey Loy, is preaching a series of Sun- 
day morning sermons on ‘The Basic Prin- 
ciples Underlying Our Liberal Religious 
Faith.” 


Mr. Plank Called to Omaha 


The First Unitarian Society of Omaha, 
Neb., has invited Rev. Laurance R. Plank 
to become its minister. Mr. Plank re- 
signed at Rochester, N.Y., last year. 


One Thousand 
Sayings of 
History 


By WALTER FOGG 


A highly valuable collection of famous 
sayings presented as pictures in prose, 
and written for the general reader as 
well as for reference. 


There are sermons for preachers; 
themes for declaimers; inspirations for 
poets and painters. The Boston Post. 


It is a most interesting book, and I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. 
Professor George F. Swain, 
Harvard University. 


. as complete and admirable as it 
is unusual. 


Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D. 


It is a very fascinating job, and I hope 
it sells for the rest of your life. 
Harry Hansen, 
New York World. 


A compendious store of famous say- 
ings... written with a vivid touch, 
and the facts they present are depend- 
able statements of history. 

New York Times. 


st You get the spirit of the period 
. with each of the quoted sayings. 
The Boston Globe. 


. . . Informing, entertaining, stimulat- 
ing, unique and satisfying—a source of 
unfailing joy... 

The Boston Sunday Herald. 


A well written book with an excellent 
cross reference. The Baltimore News. 


No book has found its way into my 
newspaper office that has filled such an 
important part in our library equipment 

- and it will fulfill the same needs 
in any public library, high school, acad- 
emy, or college. Mr..Fogg has supplied 
a long felt want in the preparation 
of this book. 

Mayor F, W. Hartford, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


936 pages, cloth binding, $5.00 post- 
paid, At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS Ine. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 
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To the Meadville Fund 


Following are names of recent contribu- 
tors to the building fund of the Meadville 
Theological School, as announced from the 
office of the campaign, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass: 

Members, First Parish, Beverly, Mass. ; 
Miss Florence M. Broxholm, Mrs. F. F. 
Church, Mrs. William B. Clark; Members, 
Community Church, New York City; Miss 
Dorothea Dunbar, Rey. Edwin Fairley, 
Rey. Elmer 8S. Forbes, Mrs. Lucien Howe, 
W. F. Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. S. 
Merrill, United States Senator Jesse H. 
Metcalf, W. Rodman Peabody, Mrs. John 
L. Trefts, George 8S. Wright. 


New Group Is Meeting 
at Bartlesville, Okla. 


A small but devoted Unitarian group is 
meeting every other Sunday afternoon in 
Bartlesville, Okla. It is composed of lib- 
erals from Bartlesville and Dewey, Okla., 
and it was gathered through the efforts of 
Miss Mary B. Smith of Bartlesville, who 
is a non-resident member of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
There are seven active members, five of 
them from Dewey, where informal meet- 
ings had been held for several years. 
Among them are H. H. Montgomery, a 
lawyer of Bartlesville; J. W. Green, a 
social worker of the Community Center in 
Dewey; and N. A. C. Smith, brother of 
Miss Smith, who is head of the United 
States Bureau of Mines Petroleum Re- 
search Center. 

It is planned to have two special Unita- 
rian bookshelves, one in the Bartlesville 
library, and the other in the Dewey Com- 
munity Center. Four meetings have al- 
ready been held at this writing, the first 
one November 25 last. 

Bartlesville is fifty miles north of Tulsa, 
Okla., and its population is about 20,000. 
It is probably the best new center of pos- 
sible interest in liberal religion between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Tulsa. 


Mr. Potter’s Resignation 


February 24, Rev. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter announced to his congregation his 
resignation as minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City. The resignation will come before the 
annual meeting of the church, March 20, 
for formal action. Mr. Potter is a member 
of both the Unitarian and the Universalist 
fellowships, having formerly held pastor- 
ates of Unitarian churches in Marlboro 
and Wellesley Hills, Mass., and of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City. He was also formerly on the staff 
of Antioch College. 


Mr. Lupton at King’s Chapel 


The speaker at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, March 12-15, will be Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Lupton was gradu- 
ated from Yale University as Ph.B., in 
1905, and in 1916 from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, of which he is now a trustee. 
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He was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., for three years. 
In 1919 he was called to his present pastor- 
ate. In 1918 he was a chaplain in the 
United States Army. 


Emerson Ordination Centenary; 
Service in His Church March 10 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
ordination of Ralph Waldo Emerson as 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., will be recognized Sunday morn- 
ing, March 10, by a special service in that 
church, where Emerson began and ended 
his career as a settled minister. Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., is to 
preach the sermon, which will be on the 
theme “Emerson the Prophet,’ and the 
hymns will be appropriate to the occasion. 

The Second Church, known as the 
Church of the Mathers, because numbered 
among the earlier names in its long and 
distinguished list of ministers were In- 
crease, Cotton, and Samuel Mather, has 
figured in the history of Boston since it 
was gathered, about two hundred and 
eighty years ago. 


Legacy to Second Church, Boston 


By the will of the late Philip S. Page 
of East Haddam, Conn., recently settled 
in probate court, one-eighth of an estate 
of about $220,000 will eventually go to the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimuni 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—A little old parlor organ for Uni- 
tarian mission services in Tennessee. Who 
will sell one cheap? GrorGb Kent, 842 Temple 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New Hngland guests. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Or 
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SECC ECE ee 


The Disabled Veteran’s Agency 


Where your magazine subscriptions 
cost you less 


Ask for “The Book of 1000 Bargains” 


CLIFTON M. MacDONALD 
BARRE, VERMONT 
AAO QUANTA ANNA SOONT RESERVE 


PIANOFORTES RESTORED 


IN TONE AND TOUCH 
For Information Apply to 


ANTHONY WARFIELD 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - MASS. 
Telephone: Center Newton 3034 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42. Tel: Hyde Park 1718 
Send for detailed information. 


TAVTEE 
TAT 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
pene a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituiam B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac Spracus, Treasurer 


SKINNER 


ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


A BOOK OF PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Selected and edited by Marie W. Johnson 


The editor of The Beacon, and for years the valued assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, has selected fifteen plays and pageants which 
have demonstrated their worth in small and large schools and has collected 


them into one volume. 
effective. 

Schools ordering this book before March 10, 1929, will be supplied free 
with Garments of Praise, a pageant for Easter. 


These pageants are simple, 


but impressive and 


Publication date April 10, 1929. $2.00 postpaid. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Let me live in a 
house by the 
side 
of the road 
and be a friend to 
MAN 
SAM WALTER FOSS 


Thirteen New Members 
in Fort Collins, Colo., Church 


Thirteen new members joined Unity 
Chureh, Unitarian, of Fort Collins, Colo., 
at its annual meeting, held January 27. 
These comprised in about equal numbers 
new arrivals and young people, children of 
members. As such children mature, they 
are encouraged to join the church organi- 
zation, which they usually do as a matter 
of course, without ceremony. 

This church at present has no minister, 
but it maintains a good church school, with 
twenty-five to thirty members enrolled. 
The Women’s Alliance branch is also ac- 
tive. At the annual meeting, two new 
members of the Board of Trustees were 
elected, and reports were presented by the 
president, treasurer, and the superintendent 
of the church school. 


Chautauqua Scholarship 

The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship 
for the Summer Schools at Chautauqua is 
available for some young woman teacher 
who has an assured public school position 
for the year 1929-30 at a salary not ex- 
ceeding $1,500—preferably a Unitarian or 
a Universalist. This scholarship will meet 
all the expenses of board, residence, and 
tuition during the six weeks’ term at 
Chautauqua, including all the privileges 
of the regular Chautauqua Assembly pro- 
grams. Applications should be made as 
promptly as possible to Rev. George H. 
Badger, 200 East Livingston Avenue, 
Orlando, Fla. This scholarship is main- 
tained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions 
each year, through the agency of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Headquarters. 


Rev. Roger S. Forbes Resigns 


Rey. Roger S. Forbes has tendered his 
resignation from the chureh in German- 
town, Pa., where he has been the minister 
since 1917. Mr. Forbes is leaving at this 


time because of impaired health. Before 
he accepted the Germantown pastorate, | 
Mr. Forbes was minister of the First | 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., from 


1908 to 1917. 

New York Ciry.- 
of All Souls Church are indebted to Mr, 
and Mrs. Francis Rogers for a recent en- 


tertainment given at the Cosmopolitan | 


Club, the proceeds from which added | 
$1,400 to the building fund for the new | 


church. 


| Unitarians and 
| courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 


Members and friends | 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships: 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining “Laymen 3s Se $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Percy W. GARDNER, President 
Srxrpen Bwacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


SurRTIs W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 


Universalists. Balanced 


to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
| thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Lee Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, 

John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Pista) 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. _ te x 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisumr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PRO CTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the 


An Old School with New oie 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

Donations for Rummage Sale of March 30 
may be left any day at the First Church in 
Boston, Marlborough Street entrance, corner 
of Berkeley. 
B. Farnnam Suira, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS 


A Philanthropic Undertaking Giving Motor 
Drives—Car and Harbor Tickets 


Your Financial Support Solicited 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Growth, Good Spirit, 
in Montreal Church 


Reports presented at the annual meeting | EUROPE 


of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 


Montreal, Canada, January 21, pointed to $308 to $1,405 Said: 

a gratifying increase in church attendance, | | 2 

also to the friendly spirit and good fellow- | | Send for booklet p> deprive ods youne people of 
ship existing between the minister, Rev. | | A rete ‘ . 

Lawrence Clare, and the congregation. The } | TEMPLES IOURS Ene snepirationsl deals that come 
treasurer’s report indicated that income | | from religion alone is treason to 
had exceeded expenditure during the year, 445-D Park Square Bldg. youth.” 

and that the deficit had been reduced. | | 

Payments in connection with the new Boston, Mass. The earnest enthusiasm of youth 


organ had been met as they fell due. Prof. 
Nevil N. Evans was elected president. 


is the greatest hope of the Church. 
Young people of to-day seek inter- 
pretation and need sympathetic 


Ministerial Union Resolutions at CTT : ; os 
Resolutions for the Unitarian Ministerial Harry Hayman Cochrane understanding. In liberal peligiony 
Union ballot must be in the hands of the youth recognize the shining goal 


; Church Decorator 
secretary by the March meeting held Mon- of their inarticulate dreams. 


day, March 25. Each resolution must be and Mural Artist 

backed by at least four signatures of min- Over 30 years devoted solely to deco- 

isters in good standing. Rev. Leslie 1. rating church interiors. If Tur Curistian ReEGISTER 

Pennington, 28 Charles Street, Braintree Recommended by some of the leading ; P ‘ 

ee = oe ores , , clergymen as having the best equipment serves no other purpose than to 
” < P a  eurch ieee guide youth toward the fulfillment 

: No church too large or too small on of its ideals, its existence will be 
Rev. Stephen G. Palmer Called eee eeernaie. amply justified. 


Rey. Stephen G. Palmer has been called Harry Hayman Cochrane 


to All Souls Unitarian Church in Windsor, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vt. Mr. Palmer has not had a charge THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
since 1926, when he resigned, on account 


of his health, from the work at Shelter 25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Neck, N.C., which the General Alliance |] Our annual report just published this 

sponsored there at that time. month tells how we helped 2244 
children last year. 

Write for your copy to the 


Sal BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Parish Notes 
Mr. Vernon, N.Y—A large congrega- 


tion, in which there were more men than Association Two-year Courece: Business Administration— 
women, greeted’ the first of a series of 41 Mt. Vernon St. AoE ee in a paleo Ps 
< “ Y ~ . orter Courses: ce Management—Book-keep- 
sermons which Rev. ‘Thomas Van Ness is Boston, Mass. ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
preaching in the First Liberal Church, ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Chairman, Finance Committee Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock’ 6300 


on “What Is to Be the Future of Religion 
in this Section of the United States?” 
The series continues from February 17 ae 
to March 17. 


room, Met, tet | THE HIGH COST OF BOOTLEG 


Hussey, 

Unitarian, and literary editor of THE 
REGISTER, is giving a course of six lec- 
tures on “Modern Drama in America and 
England,” under the auspices of the 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


The following average prices as of January 1, 1928, are derived from reports 
from twelve Prohibition Districts covering twenty-three States, the District 
of Colimbia, Hawaii and Porto Rico. The 1916 prices are from advertised 


Plymouth Women’s Club. The lectures price lists of that period. : ora Ie Ps ast 
are given every other Tuesday afternoon 1916 1928 
at the Unitarian parish house. Lazer Beer... Queers ee ns teens. $ .10 $ .80 600 
Home Brew .60 
Mippiesoro, MAss.—Before a meeting Rye whiskey : 7.00 310 
at which the Women’s Alliance of the Corn .. Whiskey sipuegeeenentitinenerecsaestsn <)e.s.0. 3.95 147 
First Unitarian Chureh entertained the “White Mule’ bootleg whiskey.......... 3.20 100 
members of all women’s church organiza- Gin 2 5.90 520 
tions in the town, January 10, Rey. Carl B50 seis 
G. Horst, minister of the Unitarian on : aes sg 
Churches in East and West Bridgewater, add me ; Lae aac 


Mass., gave a lecture-reading of the Pas- Pinvokt use : 3.00 200 
sion Play of Oberammergau. 


How many people can pay the price? 

Burrato, N.Y.—At the annual meeting (The above table is from “Prohibition Still at its Worst” by Prof. Irving Fisher, 
of the First Unitarian Church, Thomas C. of Yale.) 
Connolly and Evan Hollister were elected 


trustees. Henry D. Miles is chairman. ° ° e 
Ride paw, sonniieraswuek: ect ter. the The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
Parish Council: Miss Florence Fitts, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


William Holliday, Bernard L. Herman. 
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Extract from a school magazine: “We 
offer our sincere thanks to the members 
of last year’s committee who have left us.” 


“I don’t think the piano will ever dis- 
appear from private houses,’ says a 
musical critic. Quite right. We must have 
somewhere to stand our photographs. 

—Punch. 


Mother: “Hurry, or you'll be late for 
your music lesson. Haven’t you those 
shoes on yet?” Junior: “Yes’m, all ex- 
cept this one I’m putting on and one 
more.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


The community open forum held Sun- 
day eyening at Unity parish house was 
addressed by Dr. Robert C. Dexter of 
Boston, of the social register department 
of the American Unitarian association. 

—Pittsfield (Mass.) Bagle. 


“IT told my son that he was not giving 
enough attention to the classics,” re- 
marked the conscientious parent. “I re- 
proached him for not knowing the differ- 
ence between the Iliad and the Odyssey.” 
“Was he properly apologetic?” “Not at 
all. He said nobody could know every- 
thing, and asked me if I knew the differ- 
ence between crystal receptivity and a 
neutrodyne.”—Washington Star. 


The lecturer was a geologist, and he 
chose as his subject Niagara Fails. He 
said that the Falls were slowly wearing 
back toward Buffalo, and that in the 
course of two hundred thousand years 
they would be worn back to Brie, Pa. 
Suddenly one of the girls began to sob 
convulsively. “What is the matter?” I 
asked in alarm. “Oh,” she wailed, “my 
sister lives in Erie.” 


The irate customer shook his portrait 
in the photographer’s face. “Do I look 
like this picture? The thing’s an out- 
rage! Why, you’ve given me an awful 
squint and the look of a _ prize-fighting 
bully. Now, answer me, and no nonsense 
about it! Do you call that a good like- 
ness?’ The photographer scanned the 
print, then looked at the customer. “The 
answer,” he said, “is in the negative.” 
And the customer went away with a look 
of deep thought on his face. 


A traveler just in from Washington on 
the February stagecoach brings two 
Coolidge stories, new to us, says Frank 
Sullivan in The New York World. 

The Mayflower was steaming down the 
Potomac on a week-end cruise. Alex- 
andria, once an important port, was in 
the offing. Some one said to the Presi- 
dent: “Mr. President, did you know that 
a letter exists in which George Washing- 
ton warned the citizens of Alexandria to 
look alive or they would bé surpassed by 
a rising young seaport to the north, named 
New York?” Silence for a moment. 
“Sound prediction,” commented the Presi- 
dent, finally. 

At a conference the President used the 
term “fluor spar.” “That word,” he said, 
“is spelled f-l-u-o-r s-p-a-r. I mention 
that for the benefit of my stenographer.” 
“But what does the word mean, Mr. 
President?” ventured a correspondent. 
“My stenographer doesn't have to know 
that,” said the President. 


The Christian Register 


EVOLUTION BY JUMPS 


Usually evolution works slowly; that 
is the way the ministers’ pension has 
developed, a little at a time, from 
$27.00 in 1910 to $700.00 in 1927. But 
sometimes evolution makes a jump, 
a sudden advance. Why not make 
the pension jump a little, fifty, or a 
hundred dollars in one bright year, 
and so prove this more hopeful side 
of the evolution theory? Send con- 
tributions promptly to 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


“SULA EMU EN AENEAN EASA EU SAAS 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


f Ginn following hotels are ery of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA - 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


under the cardinal principles of 
Truth—W orship—Service— 


unites into societies’ Unitarian 

young people to work together for 

these ideals, fostering and spread- 
ing rational views of religion 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


DEAGAN <& 


Tower Chimes 
Pa Played direct from Orga LD 


Console. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- . 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at it 
A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 A.m., Morning service, 
Rey. Frank 8. C. Wicks, D.D. will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ies D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Minister Emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Minister and Director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. March 10: 
Prof. Edwin Booth of Boston University will 
speak. At 7 P.M. a one-act play, “The Con- 
flict” by Clarice McCauley will be given. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus, Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry. Daily Services, 12.15 p.w.: Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inelusive, 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D.D., First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


